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In consequence ‘of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Lean 
> 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














NURSE EDDA’S 


WONDERFUL 


BABY SOOTHER. 


This unequalled remedy # remedy is entirely free 
from any opiates or noxious or strong acting 
Medicine ; its effect is instant in relieving 
Infants from GRIPES, WIND, COLIC, &c. 
It is guaranteed a simple, harmless Medicine. 
No one in charge of a baby should be with- 
out it ; have it ready in the house, 


—- the best known remedy ever 7 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors, 


TINS ONLY, 1/l3 ano 2/9, 


Price 18. per Bottle at all Chemists’, or free by 
Parcels’ Post ; same price, 12 stamps, to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul’s, London. 























BEETHAM'S 
GLYCERINE 


CUCUMBER. 


This sweetly-scented Emollient Milk 
is superior to every other preparation 
for rendering THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, and WHITE, 

It entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, REDNESS, 
etc., and preserves the Ski n from the 
effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, 
and HARD WATER. 

—” NURSERY it is INVALU- 


Bottles 1s., 1s, 94. and 28, 6d., of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. Free for 
3d. extra by sole makers, 








BEETHAM’S 


FRAGRANT 


HAIR GROWER 


IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR 
THE HAIR ever produced! IT IM- 
MEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING 
OFF, Nourishes and Strengthens 
when WEAK or FINE, and in BALD- 


NEsS. or where the Hair is THIN or | 


SHORT, or fallen in patches, its use 
will infallibly producea LUXURIANT 
GROWTH of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. 

It enttrely removes and prevents all 
DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautiful 
Lustre to the Hair. 

Warranted free from Grease, Dye, 
and all Poisons. 

Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 2s. 9d., by 





BEETHAW’S 
CORN & BUNION 
PLASTER 


Acts like magic in relieving all pain 
and throbbing, and soon cures the 
most obstinate Corns and Bunions, 
It is especially useful for reducing 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS. which 
so spoil the symmetry of otherwise 
beautiful feet. Thousands have been 
cured, some of whom had suffered for 
fifty years, without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. (Itis 
a thin plaster, and takes up no room 
in the boot.) A trial of a small box is 
earnestly solicited, as immediate relief 
is sure. Boxes 1s.14d., by all Chemists, 
free for 14 stamps by 





M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
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Part 192, New Serms.—DecempBer, 1884. 


THE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S 
PRAT NL UL ils FRUIT SALT is an imperative Hygienic need, or neces- 
f > A \ sary adjunct; it keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and 
acute inflammatory diseases,jand removes the injurious 
effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, and coffee, by natural means; it thus restores 
the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing 
\ the great danger of poisoned blood and over cerebral activity, 
nervousness, irritability, ror etc. 
THE BLESSINGS OF THE POOR, NOT THE 
_ RICH.—Health and Long Life are usually blessings of the 
# Poor, not of the Rich, and the Fruits of Temperance rather 
than luxury and excess. If a rich man does not in many 
things live like a poor man, if he does not use exercise, which 
is but voluntary labour, if he does not restrain appetite by 
choice as the other does by necessity, he will certainly be 
worse for his riches.—S1r W. TEMPLE. 
THE FESTIVE SEASON.—How to enjoy Good 
Food, which otherwise disorders the digestive organs, 
causing bilious headaches, and impure blood, use ENO’S 
: FRUIT SALT. Also asarefreshing, cooling, invigorating 
i beverage use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Itis the best pre- 
; ventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin 
Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, 
Feverishness, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, etc., 
// and to remove the effects of Errors of Eating and Drinking. 
STIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise 
frequently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the 
sii ———— | _ <a é wont ct, ney eo those who keep by use 
— “I _— oe our customers for ENO’S 
MY FIRST TASTE OF POWER. FRUIT SALT would not be without it upon any con- 
sideration, they having received so much benefit from it.”’—Woopv Brorugrs, Chemists, Jersey, 1878. 

WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS ?—Health and the things we love, and those who love us. For 
Health use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and read a large illustrated sheet given with each Bottle. 

ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION.—Before and after the Christmas Pudding USE ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT. The Physical Basis of Life—Good Food. How to en Jor. good food, that would otherwise cause Bilious Head- 
ache, Disordered Stomach, Poisonous Blood, etc., use ENO’S UIT SALT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit, as a 
Hee pie Cooling. Sparklin«, and Invigorating Beverage for any season. 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE._GOOD FOOD.— ow to assimilate or enjoy Good Food that 
would otherwise cause Constipation, Bilious Headache, Disordered Stomach, and other disasters, ure ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT. It removes effete matter or poison from the blood, thus preventing and throwing off Fevers, Boils, and other 
morbid conditions of the blood. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 

AUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been 

imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E. 


Dewhurst’s Cottons 


TRADE 5 
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’ These Cottons h 

3 E Wi N G necnsenmudaaiiaia 


MEDALS for GENE- 
RAL EXCELLENCE 
MARK. C O ‘3 T O N. OF QUALITY wher- 
ever exhibited. 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 
* CAUTION. 
SINGER'S \@"Sso"% 


Cuier OFFICE IN THE 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
. NEW NOVELS. | 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: 


A Romance. By Wi:t1am Brack, Author of ‘A Princess of 
Thule,” ‘“‘ Madcap Violet.” Three vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





> 
Ne 


MI 


A Novel. By Mrs. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 
MITCHELHURST PLACE, 


By Marcaret VELEy, Author of ‘‘ For Percival.” ‘Two vols. 
Globe 8vo, res. 





Wizard's Son,” &c. 


A Story. By Heten Jackson. 


New Books. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
SIR TOM: 


OureHAnt, Author of ‘‘ Hester,” ‘* The 
Three vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA : 


Two vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 





SIX-SHILLING BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


A Princess of Thule. 
Madcap Violet. 
Strange Adventures of a Phae- 


ton. 
The Maid of Killeena. 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 
Macleod of Dare. 
White bet 2) 
The Beautiful Wretch, &c. 
Shandon Bells. 
Yolande. 


Hopes and Fears. 

The Daisy Chain. 

Dynevor Terrace. 
liars of the House. 2 vols. 

The Clever Woman of the 
Family. 

The Young Stepmother. 

The Trial. 

My Young Alcides. 

The Three Brides. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 

The Caged Lion. 

The Chaplet of Pearls. 

Lady Hester and the Danvers 
Papers. 

Magnum Bonum. 

Love and Life. 

Unknown to History. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The Heir of Redclyffe, 
Heartsease. 








BY CHARLES KINGSLEV. 
Westward Ho! 
Hereward the Wake. 
Hypatia. 
Two Years Ago. 
Alton Locke. 
Yeast. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


The Wizard’s Son. 
Hester. 


Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 

John Inglesant, By J. H. Suorr- 
HOUSE. 





WORKS BY CHARLES KINGSLEY 


The Heroes. | Health and . Education. 

Madame How and Lady Why. Edition. 

At Last: A Christmas in the West | Historical Lectures and Essays. 
Indes. The Water Babies. 

Prose Idylis: New and Old. The Hermits. Illustrated. 
Contents: A Charm of Birds, &c. Poems. Complete Edition. 


New 





Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Sanita: and Social Lectures 
and Essays. 

Scientific Lectures and Essays. 

Literary and General Lectures. 

Selections from some of the 
Writings of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, M.A. 





TWO-SHILLING BOOKS FOR 


By the AUTHOR OF “JOHN By GEORGE FLEMING. 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” A Nile Novel. 


The Ogilvies. The Head of Medusa. 
The Head of the Family. Mirage. | 
ive. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
A Son of the Soil. 
The Curate in Charge. 
Young Musgrave. 
' He that will not when he may., 


Agatha’s Husband. 
Two Marriages. 

By MRS. MACQUOID. 
Patty. 


PRESENTS. 


| By the AUTHOR or “ HOGAN, M.P.” 


The Hon. Miss Ferrard. 
Hogan, M.P. 
| Christy Carew. 


Flitters, Tatters, and The Coun- 
sellor; Weeds, and other 
Sketches. 





Now Publishing, Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each. Also in stiff boards, uncut edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by JoHN Mor tey. 


Pope. By Lesiie STEPHEN. | 
Byron. By Proressor NicuHot. | 
Cowper. By Gotpwin Smiru. | 
Locke. By Proressor Fow.er. | 
Wordsworth. By F. W.H. Myers.) 
Dryden. By Geo. Saintssury. | 


Johnson. By Lesiie STerHen, 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. 
Sheliey. By J. A. Symonps. 
Hume. By Pror. Huxtey, P.R.S, 
Goldsmith. By Wirtiam Brack. 
Defoe. By W. Minto. 
Burns. By Principar Suarrp. 
Spenser. By the Vexy Rev. THE 
Dean oF St. Paut’s. 
Thackeray. By A. Trottore. 
Burke. By Joun Morey. 
Bunyan. By J. A. Frovups. 


Charles Lamb. By Rev. A. AInceEr. 
Bentley. By Proressor R. C. Jess. 
Dickens. By Prorressor A.W.Warp, 
De Quincey. By Pror. Masson. 
Macaulay. By J. C. Morison. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison. 





| 


Hawthorne. By Henry James. 
Southey. By Prorrssor Dowpen. 
Chaucer. By Pror. A. W. Warp. 
Gray. By Epmunp Goss. 

Swift. By Les.ie STEPHEN. 


| Sterne. By H. D. Tratit. 
Landor._ By Pror. Sipney Corvin. | Fielding. By Austin Dogson. 
Sheridan. By Mrs. OvtrHant. 
Addison. By W. J. Courtuorre. 
Bacon. By the Very Rev. THE DEAN 


oF St. Pauv’s. 


Colerid e. By H. D. Trait. 


*.* Other Volumes to follow. 





A NEW GIFT BOOK. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1884. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 792 closely printed pages, 
and containing 428 Woodcut IIlustrations of various sizes, bound 
in extra cloth, coloured edges, 7s. 6d. 

‘We could not name, for the price, a handsomer prize or 
present.” —/ournal of Education. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STR 








Now Ready, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER OF 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EET, LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAIMPSON LOW, MARSTON&CO-’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRESENTATION AND OTHER VOLUMES. 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Ror. With 65 Full-Page and other exquisite Illustrations 
drawn by William Hamilton Gibson and Frederick Dielman, engraved by Wellington, Whitney, Hoskin, Wolf, Tinkey, 
and F, Pettit. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 24s. 











New AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE HUNDRED ‘GREATEST MEN, Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History, 


reproduced from Fine and Rare rai Engravings. With Biographies. General Introduction by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
COND EDITION, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, M.A. 
Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Based on Family Documents and the Recollections 
of Personal Friends. By Stuart J. Remp. 


NEW hse: BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” ETC. 
ow ready, at all Libraries, MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, entitled 
JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING ; 
with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By EpwarpD HAMILTON, M.D., F.L S., &c. Illustrated by a Mezz o- 


tint Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts. Small he 8vo, printed on handsome payer 
by Whittingham, cloth extra, 6s. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. ByS. E. Herrick, D.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 8s. 
Contents ; Tauler and the Mystics—Wicklif—John i Savonarola—Latimer—Cranmer—Melancthon— Knox —Calvin 
—Coligny—William Brewster—John Wesley. 


HAYDN. By Pautine D. Townsenp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Forming the New Volume of the Series 
of “‘ Biographies of the Great Musicians.” 
NEW VOLUME OF POETRY COMPILED BY THE EDITOR OF ‘THE CHANGED CROSS.” 

MY COMFORTER, and other Religious Poems. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS: a Short History of the Four Georges, embracing the 
Period 1714-1830. By B.C. SkoTTows, M.A. Crown 8vo, with several Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ENSLAVED: a Novel. By Rozert J. LANGsTarF DE HAVILLAND, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 
MARY HARRISON’S COOKERY BOOK. DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
THE SKILFUL COOK: a Practical Manual of Modern Experience. By Miss Mary 


Harrison, First-class Diplomée of the National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 290 pages. Upwards of 8o Illustrations. 


REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL IN AUSTRALIA, AMERICA, AND EGYPT. By 


RicHARD TANGYE. 
Small crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth extra, 2s. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, the Clerk-Assistant of the 


House of Commons. Sixth and Enlarged Edition. 


NEW JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS. 
EW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 
KERABAN, THE INFLEXIBLE, Numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
QUEER STORIES. By E. Eccieston, Author of ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolboy,” &c. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE WOMEN.” 

SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES, By Louisa M. Atcortr. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

OUR VILLAGE LIFE: Words and Illustrations. By Lapy H. Somerset. Thirty Coloured 

Pictures. Royal 4to, cloth, fancy covers, 5s. 


UNDER THE METEOR FLAG: the Log of a Midshipman during the French 
— War. By Harry CoLLincwoop. Fully Illustrated. Small post, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s.; plain 
edges, 5s. 

THE GOLD SEEKERS: a Sequel to “The Crusoes of Guiana.” By Louis BousseNarp, 


Numerous Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE SILVER CANON: a Tale of the Western Plains. By G. MANVILLE FENN. Numerous 


Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. gilt edges ; 5s. plain edges. 


CHARMOUTH GRANGE: a Tale of the Seventeenth Century, By J. Percy Groves, 


Fully Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. gilt edges ; 5s. plain edges. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. By Mrs. Burron Harrison. With Numerous 


Illustrations by Miss Rosina EmMEtt, Illustrator of ‘‘ Pretty Peggy.” Square 16mo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE STORY OF VITEAU. By Frank R. Srocxron, Author of “A Jolly Fellowship.” With 


16 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
RISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Ropert 
BROWNING. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 

NEW EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, OF THE 
POPULAR NOVEL, ‘‘JOHN HERRING.” 

JOHN HERRING: a West of England 


Romance. By the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GIANTS ROBE. By F. Anstey, 


Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 

GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
First Series, 8vo, 14s. ; Second Series, with a Portrait, 
8vo, 145. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. By 

CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S., Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen. With Portrait 
of the Author, and original sketches, 8vo, 16s. 





POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S ‘‘GOD 
AND THE BIBLE.” 
GOD AND THE BIBLE: A Sequel to “‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Popular Edition, Abridged, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND, 





| EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 

| WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. 
By Col. the Hon. J. COLBORNE, Special Corres- 
| pondent of Zhe Datly News. With Portrait Group of 


Hicks Pasha and Staff. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 
JAMES PAyN, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. Second 
Edition. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAYTI: OR THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 
| By Sir SPENSER St. JOHN, K.C.M.G., formerly 

Her Majesty's Minister Resident and Consul-General in 
| Hayti, now Her Majesty's Special Envoy to Mexico. 
| With a Map. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








| 





THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY 

BOOK. Arranged by his daughter, ELEANOR 
ARNOLD. MHandsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, with Photograph. Small 4to, ros. 6d. 


ERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. 
Epitomised from ‘‘ The Merv Oasis.” By EDMOND 





O'DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. | 


With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 





G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Trans- | 
lated, under the Author's Superintendence, by F. E. | 


Esq. | NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 


BUNNETT, With a preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, 
New Edition, Revised. 8vo, 14s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT 
BROWNING'S ‘‘SELECTIONS.” 
A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING, | First 
Series, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH | 
BARRETT BROWNING'S ‘‘ SELECTIONS.” 
A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First | 
Series, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


| 
AURORA LEIGH. By Exizazeru BARRETT | 
BROWNING. With Portrait. Eighteenth Edition. | 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. Library — 
varge 

















in 7 vols., each containing five Illustrations. 
crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition in 7 vols. 
Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 





Feap. 8vo. 








MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uni-| 
form Edition, in 7 vols., each containing four) 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. Sets of 
7 vols, bound in half morocco, £2 ros. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition in 7 vols. TF cap. 8vo, | 
Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. | 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 7 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 


Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


GIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. New 


Edition. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.. each. 





| 








MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform} 

Edition of Miss THACKERAY'’S Works. Each} 
volume Illustrated with a Vignette title-page, drawn by | 
ARTHUR HUGHES and engraved by J. COOPER. 49 vols. | 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


| each volume, 5s. each. 
| of 12 vols.,. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £3 ; 


| MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being 
| Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline 
| Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to 
which are added Fourteen Original Letters from J. S. 
Mill, never before published. Edited by HORACE N. 
Pym. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by H.R.H. 
the PRINCESS BEATRICE. Printed in Colours on 
| hand-made paper, and Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page 
| Water-colour Drawings, reproduced in the highest style 
of Chromo-lithography, Second Edition. 4to, 42s. 








LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. With 


Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, res. 6d. 








W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
NEW “STANDARD” EDITION. 


To be completed in 26 vols., large 8vo, ros. 6d. each. 
This edition will contain some of Mr. Thackeray's 


| writings not before collected, with many additional 


Illustrations. 

Fourteen Volumes have already been issued, and a 
Volume will be published on the 1st of each succeeding 
month until the conclusion of the series. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE. 


Complete in 24 vols., imperial 8vo, containing 248 
Steel Engravings, 1,473 Wood Engravings, and 88 
Coloured Illustrations. The steel and wood engravings 
are all printed on real China paper and mounted. The 
number of copies printed is limited to 1,000, each copy 
being numbered. The work can be obtained only from 
Booksellers, who will furnish information regarding 
terms, &c. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION. 

With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, 
and Frederick Walker, 22 vols., large crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, £8 5s.; or half Russia, marbled 
edges, £12 12s. The volumes are sold separately, in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. each ; or in boards, 6s. 6d. each. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 


Complete in 12 vols., crown 8vo. With frontispiece to 
This edition may be had in sets 


also bound in half morocco, £5 55s. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

In 24 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Containing 
nearly all the small woodcut illustrations of the former 
editions, and many new Illustrations by eminent artists. 
This edition contains altogether 1,626 Illustrations. 


| Sets in cloth, £4 4s.; or in half morocco, £8. 





London: SMITH, ELDER 


& CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 




































































THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 


| THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. Waymrrr, 


remarkably cheap.” 


Imperial 8vo. Price 8s. in handsome cloth, or 25s. bound in morocco elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


from Sketches by the Marquis or LoRNE, SYDNEY 


HAtt, and others. 
The Publishers’ Circular says:—‘It is not too much to say that if this book had been produced by a West End 
publisher, at three times the modest price charged for it by the Religious Tract Society, it would have been esteemed 


** Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely con- 
tribute to the attractiveness of this very attractive volume.”—Saturday Review. 

“It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will undoubtedly 
answer this purpose, and give a pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the 
reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid information. 


” 


—The Guardian. 





THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR, 


The Family Journal of Instruction and Recreation. 
Contains 768 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured 
Frontispiece, and — Illustrations by Eminent 
rtists. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a Christmas 
or New Year’s Present, and a most appropriate and 
instructive volume for a School, Family, Institution, 

hip, or Parish Library. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. gilt 
edges; 10s. 6d. half calf. 


HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME, 


| The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
Contains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and 
numerous superior Wood Engravings. 


A very suitable Book for Presentation. It con- 
tains a great variety of Interesting and !nstructive Sabbath 
Reading for every Member of the Family, and is profusely 
are pe * Price 7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. extra gilt edges ; 103. 6d, 
half calf. 





No Young Ladies’ Library sh ould be without 


THE GIRL'S OWN ANNUAL, The Fifth 

Volume of ‘‘The Girl's Own Paper.” Containing 832 
pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 
Popular Writers; Music by Eminent Composers ; Practical 
Papers for Young Housekeepers; Medical Papers by a well- 
known Practitioner; Needlework, Plain and Fancy; Help- 
ful Papers for Christian Girls; Papers on Reasonable and 
Seasonable Dress, &c. &c. Profusely Illustrated by Eminent 
Artists. Price 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth; 9s. with gilt 
edges ; 12s. half morocco, marbled edges. 


j Every Boy and Young Man should have 


| THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL, The Sixth 
Volume of “The Boy’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 
ee of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure on 
and and Sea ; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season; 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad; Amusements 
for Summer and Winter; and Instructive Papers written so 
as to be read by boys and youths. With many Coloured 
and Wood Engravings, 7s, 6d. handsome cloth; ¢s. gilt 
edges; 12s, half morocco. 








A SEASONABLE GIFT BOOK. 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist, An 
elegant book, most appropriate for a Christmas or New 
Year's Gift. Profusely Illustrated in the finest style of 
Wood Engraving. By Epwarp WuymprrR. Quarto. 
6s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

*“The wood engravings by Mr. Edward Whymper are 
designed in accordance with the subject and tone of the 
poems selected by the editor, whose choice does credit to 
his taste and judgment.”—Jllustrated London News, 


Life’s Pleasure Garden ; or, The Conditions of 
a Happy Life. By W. Hara Mituer, author of “The 
Mirage of Life,” ‘‘ The Culture of Pleasure,” etc. With 
fine Illustrations by M. E. Epwarps, Barnarp, WHYM- 
PER, and others. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how to 
secure abiding happiness. It abounds in anecdote, and is 
richly illustrated. 


The Spanish Reformers: Their Memories and 
Dwelling-places. By the Rev. Jozn Strovenron, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

**The method of combining the somewhat dark and pain- 
ful record of bygone persecution with the modern aspect of 
spots associated with these themes gives a picturesqueness 
and a freshness to the author’s chapters, and renders the 
volume well suited for popular reading.”—Daily Nevs. 


RECENT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Historic Landmarks in the Christian 
Centuries. By Ricnarp Heats. With Eighty-four Il- 
lustrations. Quarto, 10s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


Ki Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, 
and to impress its most important events strongly on the 
memory.”—Standard. 


‘* Will prove a most acceptable gift-book to the Student of 
Christian history, and will by no means be devoid of interest 
to the general reader.” — Western Morning News. 


Past and Present in the East. By the Rey. 
Harry Jonks, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
With fine Engravings by Eowarp Wuymper.. 53. cloth, 
gilt edges. 


‘“We do not know of a volume of equally modest pre- 
tensions which gives so good an idea, as regards both letter- 
press and illustrations, of its subject.”—Spectator. 


** A narrative told in a lively, pleasant, chit-chat fashion.” 
—English Churchman. 


A Crown of Flowers: Poems and Pictures 
collected from the pages of the “Girl’s Own Paper.” 
Edited by Caartzs Pxrrers. With numerous Illus- 
trations by eminent Artists. Quarto. 6s. handsome 





cloth, gilt. 





Just Published. 

Story-Land. By Sypney Grey. With Thirty- 
two Coloured Tllustrations by Ropert Barnes. Quarto. 
Handsomely bound in coloured boards, 6s. 

“Mr. Barnes’ Illustrations deserve much praise. The 
colouring is bright and nice. The drawing is spirited, and 
the children look as if they flourished on the wholesome 
food of the nursery.”—Saturday Review. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65, ST. 





COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 


A New Sounpay Boox sy Hessa Srrerron. 

The Sweet Story of Old. A Sunday Book for 
the Little Ones. By Hessa Stretton, author of “* Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” &c. With Twelve Coloured Pictures by 
R. W. Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The story of the Life of Jesus told so as to interest young 
children. The twelve full-page coloured Illustrations add 
greatly to the interest and attractiveness of the volume. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.c. 


The Society’s publications for the present Book Season include Books for all Readers, adult and youthful, 
Coloured Picture Books for the Infants, a host of packets of Coloured Cards, §c., §c. 
Please write for Catalogues. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. - 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 
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FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Caiomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


» Sold in stamped boxes at 13. 1d. and 28. od. (great saving), with 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct te ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething. Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s, od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stam Direct 
ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I. 

Th ize Bo: stamps, t fr 
cumini ines ee (gs se aot 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FRNNINGS, 
West Cowes, 1 W. 


DIE! 


- 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





BROKEN!!! |. 
DAVYS DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely & neatly mends 


CHINA, GLASS, 
CABINET WORK, | 


AND 


| 
| 


Of every description. 


Price 1s., of all Chemists. 
Post free for 1s. 2d. 
Sotz Propriztors— 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon St., London. 





SAUCE 


6° & IS Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 

















HOLLOWAY’S. PILLS] 








THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the | 
Care of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A| 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in: 
Complaints incidental to Females. 


“POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
[RY EDVE'c | 
' CLARKE S | 
WORLD FAMED 


-BLOOD-MIXTURE | 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 1323 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG COMPANY, LINOOLN. 











SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


A CURE FOR SEIN DISEASES. 





There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘* Sulpho- 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, ‘* Sulpholine” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly, 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 
healthy skin. ‘“‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE & IRON 
FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TONIC, 


Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies the digestive organs, Is a specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
+ ea by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper’s 
onic. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. 


Recom- 


mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
is. 6d, Sold everywhere. 
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R. J. COLLIS ay ae ae s 
CHLORODYNE. —Dr. J. C. 
BROWNE (late Arey Nome! Staff) 
DISCOVERED a REMEDY to de- 
note which he coined the word Mose 
RODYNE. Dr. Browne is the SO 
INVENTOR, and, as the pnd rs me 
of Chlorodyne cannot possibly be dis- 
covered by Analysis (organic sub- 
stances defying elimination), and 
since the formulahas never been pub- 


aNY 'IVNISIXO 


GREAT SPECIFIC 
FOR 
HOLERA, 


IARRHGA, DYSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
London, REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. Dr. GIBBON, Arm xmy Medical 
Staff, Calcutta, states: “ S| 
COMPLETELY CURED ME ofj- 
DIARRHGA.” 

To J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 
DEAR S1irR,—We congratulate 
upon the wides = goo | reputation his 
justly-esteemed medicine has earned 


LLIS BROWNE'S, 
CHLORODYNE 


We have never used ony other form 
of this medicine thanColli s Browne’s, 
m atirm conviction that it is deci-- 

dedly the best, and also from a sense 
ot duty we owe to the profession and 
the public, as we are of opinion that 
the substitution of any other than 
Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient alike.-We 
are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & 
CO., Members of the Pharm. Society of 
Great Britain, Chemists of His Excet- 
lency the Viceroy of India. 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE i is _ TRUE 

PALLIATIV 
EURALGIA, GOUT, ‘CANCER 
TOOTHACHE,RHEUMATISM 





for itself all over the East. As are 
medy of general utility, we much 
question whether a better is import- 
ed, and we shall be glad to hear of its 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
D CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 

cine which assuages IN of 
EVERY KIND, affords >, calm, re- 














lished, it is evident that any state- “ 
ment to the effect that a compound) finding cr: ag gy freshing sleep WITHOUT HEAD- 
is identical with Dr. Browne’s Chlo- happyto say, arenow relegated tothe) ACHE, and INVIGORATES. the 
ag phe must be false. native bazaars, and, judging from| Nervous system when exhausted. 
is ——* pin eS age fancy R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
rsons deveive purchasers alse} 
persons doveive ” . em ee rapidly cuts 


ks of 
PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


their alt we fancy their sojourn 
there will be but evanescent. We 
could multiply instances ad infinitum 
 ULONODYNE Vice Cha . COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO. 
—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated) DYNE in Diarrheaand Dysentery, PALPITATION, HYSTERIA 
ublicly in Court that Dr. xs ee Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vo- MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 
BLY miting of Pregnancy,and as ageneral IMMENSE SALE of this RE- 
NE,| sedative, that have occu under DY has given rise to me UN- 
that the whole story of the def our personal observation during) SCRUPULOUSIMITATIONS. Be 
eeman was deliberately untrue, many years. In Choleraic Diarrheea,| careful to observe Trade Mark. . all 
and he regretted to say it had been| and even in the more terrible forms Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 























swornto.—See The Times, July 13th,} of Cholera itself, we have wit SoLE MANUFACTURER, 
31864. its surprisingly controlling power. J.T. DAVENPORT,33Gt. RussellSt.W.C, 








TABLE GLASS OF [ALL anereien 





SUNSHADES. 


SANGSTERS 
UMBRELLAS 


140.°REGENT S? 


9 


‘“LSOd STHOUVd 


94. FLEET S=: 
Wuotesace Deport 
im 6 - 75,CHEAPSIDE 
EstaBLiSHED, 17 7:7: 
PARASOLS. 





~ GLASS | “SHADES, 
CLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


‘SdIHM 8 SAINVD 





SENT FREE BY 











GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Weir TrOon ss Friis 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
— having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at han 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from —? or any other Mineral, 
—< those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
tria 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowe ts, Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHEUMATISM, ag Sores, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a divect Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '7%4d., 1s. 134d., and Qs. Od., 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“WEAVE TRUTH WITH TRUST.” 


The term BEST Brussels, as generally used, | roman no meaning or guarantee as 
to quality : but 


WILLIS’ BEST BRUSSELS 


Being made IN THE OLD-FASHIONED QUALITY, exclusively of LONG-STAPLED HOME-GROWN 

WOOLS, especially selected for Durability, and coloured with the OLD-FASHIONED GENUINE 

HONEST DYES, are warranted to be absolutely free from the LOW-GRADED EGYPTIAN or other 

EASTERN WOOLS, COTTON, JUTE, SHODDY, or ANILINE DYES used of necessity in the 

manufacture of low-priced carpets, and to be FULL five frames. Sold by all Carpet Dealers and 
Upholsterers in the United Kingdom. 


For the protection of the public, every piece has “H. R. WILLIS and Co., Kidderminster— 
BEST” woven at each end. 
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BEDSTEADS. | BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. | ASH AND WALNUT ditto, from £12 12s. 
BEDDING. | nas’ c ys for Bedrooms, 21s. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. C RS, from 42s. 


A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 3ft.,28s. | COUCHES, from 75s. ~ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 
195 ro 198, TOTES COURT ROAD. 
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TRADE MARK ON WRAPPERS &* 






























“MOST EFFECTIVE = oe ee eS eeny) 
SUITABLE FOR ALL 

& PROTECTS FROM INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
SOUTHWARK, 


ONDON. 














































































LADY LOVELACE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JUDITH WYNNE,” Etc., ETC. 
CHAPTER I, 
4 “TI pon’T believe you have heard one 
word I have said,” exclaimed Edie Fairfax 
from her perch among the low branches of 
a spreading walnut-tree. Then with a 
sudden petulant upward movement, she 
seized a bough that gracefully arched itself 
¢ over her head, and sent a whole shower of 
t the over-ripe nuts on to the brown, withered 
1 grass beneath, where, book in hand, half 
| lay, half reclined, the lithe, long figure of 
4 Philip Wickham, nephew to Miss Edie’s 
| father’s oldest friend and nearest neighbour, 
} Colonel Wickham, of Wickham Place. Her 
} betrothed lover also, ever since, as a small 
maiden of twelve years, she had looked up 
in his face and said: ‘Phil, I love you 
better than anyone in the whole world ; 
when we grow up we'll keep house together, 
so mind you don’t marry anybody else.” 

Phil looked up lazily for a moment as 
the nuts came rattling about his ears, 

“ How now, Edie; what’s up ?” he said 
| calmly. (One might almost have declared 
4 he was used to such vehement expostula- 
tions.) Then his eyes wandered back to 
H his open book once more. 
| Edie grew more and more indignant, 

She was a small, slight girl, of the 
| brown-eyed, brown- haired English type, 
with a complexion pure and pale, and a 
colour that came and went with every 
> passing mood. Her features were small 
and regular, her lips daintily curved, her nose 
straight. At first sight one was apt to 
} think that somehow Nature had made a 
mistake in fitting such a nose on a face that 
H seemed emphatically to demand one of the 

artless retroussé type; as one knew her 
_ better, however, one would feel bound to 
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admit that Nature was correct as usual, and 
the nose as right as could be—just what 
one would expect a person of Edie’s 
temperament to own to; in fact, the face 
taken as a whole (nose included), expressed 
the girl in all her moods to perfection. It 
was a face that before anything else seemed 
to say, “I am a happy young person, 
and I have been all my life a spoilt, petted, 
and happy young person. I am, perhaps, § 
a little disposed to be imperious at times, 
and, not a doubt, I can’t stand being 
thwarted or denied my own way.” 

At the moment, however, when she 
rattled the ripe walnuts about Phil Wick- 
ham’s head, it is possible that her face 
expressed more imperiousness than happi- 
ness, for the pretty little lips were } 
straightening out of their usual curves, 
dimples had disappeared, and there was 
a very determined ring in her voice as she 
said . 

“ Phil, once for all, will you put away 
that horrid book, and listen to me with 
both your ears ? ” 

““My dear Edie, I have been listening 
to you ever since I came out this morning 
with my book and pipe at eleven o’clock ; 
and now it’s nearly one — that’s close 
upon two hours of listening,” was Phil’s 
rejoinder in the same mild, lazy tone as 
before. 

“ That’s close upon two hours of read- | 
ing, you mean? How anyone in his senses 
could waste all that time over a stupid § 
novel is more than I can understand. I | 
thought you men were above such 
frivolous nonsense as reading novels, I 
really did.” 

“My dear Edie, we only occasionally 
look into them to see what the women 
spend so much time over. Aliso, I would 
like to remind you that the book I have in 
my hand at the present moment cannot 
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74 [November 1, 1884.] 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 






(Conducted by 

















be characterised either as stupid or 
frivolous; it is written by one of the 
cleverest men of the day, and is called , 

“T don’t in the least want to know what 
it is called. It is written by a man, and 
that is quite enough for me; I never take 
more than five minutes, at the outside, over 
a man’s book”—here the short upper-lip 
curled itself into the prettiest little attempt 
at a sneer of which it was capable—“ such 
creatures as they turn out for heroes, 
and one is to take their word for it, 
that they are drawn from life!” Here a 
visible shudder, which sent half-a-dozen or 
so of the driest of the walnut-leaves on to 
Phil’s pages. “ Well, I only hope a good 
providence won’t send any such heroes 
limping across my path. Why, we'd die 
old maids a thousand times over rather 
than put up with such a horror as the one 
you're reading about there. I’ve forgotten 
his name—Heth, Hether, or Hethering 
something or other. A man who'd preach 
to you morning, noon, or night, no matter 
what you might do. He’d preach to you 
if you laughed, and he’d preach to you if 
you cried, and he’d preach to you if you 
didn’t do either !” 

Here, pausing for breath, she nodded 
somewhat viciously at the book, which Phil 
had now closed, and was leaning his elbows 
upon, while he looked up in her face, 
waiting for her tirade of criticism to cease. 

When at length it came to an end, he 
clapped his hands vigorously, crying, “Well 
done—well done——” 

But Edie interrupted him : 

“ Be quiet, Phil ; you know how I hate 
to be applauded in that ironical way,” she 
began petulantly. 

“My dear Edie,” retorted the young 
man, “you should have let me finish. I 
was applauding myself, not you. I was 
going to say, ‘ Well done, Phil, old fellow ; 
you are a capital listener, after all.” 

Edie laughed outright. In this young 
person’s April-like temperament, smiles and 
petulance frequently trod upon each other’s 
heels, or even at times came hand-in-hand. 

“You do well to applaud yourself for 
your listening powers—no one else would 
do it for you. Not I, at any rate, for you 
have not heard one word I have been 
saying, as I have already told you a hundred 
times over.” 

“My dear Edie, as I have already told 
you, not a hundred times, but once only, I 
have heard not only every half-syllable you 
have uttered since I have been lying here 
on the grass at your feet, but I have heard 














more than your words. Don’t lift your 
eyebrows at me in that fashion. I dis- 
tinctly heard two tremendously heavy sighs 
when you made the announcement that 
Lady Lovelace was coming to stay with 
you for a few months—for the winter most 
probably.” 

“T object to having my sighs catalogued 
in that businesslike fashion. As though 
they concerned anybody but myself! I 
object also to having my cousin called by 
any but her proper name, Ellinor Yorke.” 

* But, Edie, she is a Lovelace—at the 
commencement of her career. Nothing will 
ever unmake her.” 

“ Now, Phil, who and what was Love- 
lace? The man himself, I mean? I am 
always meeting with allusions to him in 
books, but I have never come across the 
man himself, although I get through piles 
of novels every year! Who was he? What 
did he do?” 

“Oh, nothing very much ; he used to go 
about the world breaking people’s hearts— 
that was all.” 

“Well, I see nothing wonderful in that ; 
as if anybody couldn’t do that, if they 
tried!” this said with a scornful emphasis, 

“ And crushing people’s souls—women’s, 
that is,” continued Phil. 

“ Ah, that’s another thing! Anybody 
couldn’t do that. But, Phil,” this added 
after a moment’s reflection, “it would 
have been grand to have turned the tables 
on him !” 

Phil looked up suddenly in her face. 

“You couldn’t do such a thing, Edie!” he 
said sharply, one might almost have said 
nervously. 

There came no answer from Edie. She 
was slowly pulling the big leaves, damp 
and limp from October night dews, from 
the bough on which she sat, dropping them 
one by one on the ground at her feet. She 
seemed all engrossed in her task. 

Phil, with something of a canine stretch 
and shake, got up from his recumbent 
posture. He was a fine, stalwart young 
fellow, of about five or six and twenty, 
with a frank, honest-looking face, bright 
blue eyes, a heavy thickness of fair curling 
hair. The absence of beard or whisker on 
his face possibly made him look somewhat 
younger than his age. Also he carried 
himself — head and shoulders, that is— 
with an easy, indifferent, happy air, which, 
perhaps, robbed -him of another year or 
two. His was emphatically the carriage 
of an easy-tempered, happy man, of a man 
who, it is possible, might possess strong 
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will, strong brain, strong muscle, but who 
as yet was scarcely conscious of his posses- 
sions, never having had occasion to draw 
upon them. 

He held out his hand to help Edie from 
her perch. a ais 

“T suppose we ought to be going in,” 
he said ; “it’s nearly luncheon-time.” 

But Edie did not offer to stir. She had 
pulled off the last leaf from her bough, and 
was now slowly tearing its delicate tissue 
into morsels. 

“T told you, Phil, at breakfast this 
morning, that I had something of impor- 
tance to say to you, if you would listen 
with both your ears instead of one and a 
half,” she said in a low tone. 

“But, Edie, I thought the important 
communication was made, and that it had 
reference to Lady Lovelace’s visit,” said 
Phil with an accent of surprise. 

Edie went on pulling her leaf to pieces, 

“T am all attention, dear,” said Phil, 
wonder increasing on him. 

Edie seemed to make a great effort. 
She dropped her leaf, folded her hands in 
her lap, and looked down into his face. 

“ Well, it’s just this,” she said, speaking 
as though the words would hardly come. 
“T have been thinking a great deal lately, 
and it has come into my head that some- 
how our engagement does not seem to 
be like real love-making, but more like 
playing at it, and that—that—that— 
perhaps, it would be better—better that 
—that—that we should not be engaged to 
each other any longer !” 

The last half-dozen words came out with 
a desperate rush and hurry, and left her 
almost panting for breath. She had 
practised saying them at least a hundred 
and fifty times that morning in front of her 
looking-glass, to make sure she could give 
them with proper effect; but somehow now 
they were said they did not seem to sound 
one whit as she had expected they would. 

Phil stood still, looking at her dumbly. 
Never a word found its way to his lips. 

The pause was insupportable. 

“Don’t you understand me, Phil?” she 
asked, her words jerking in time and tune 
to her painfully beating heart. 

“T don’t think I do,” he answered 
hoarsely. “I can’t think you mean to 
throw me over, Edie, after all these years.” 

He was listening with both his ears 
now, not a doubt. 

Edie began to grow troubled. Her eyes 
drooped, her fingers twined and twisted 
themselves in and out on her lap. 





“T did not think you would take it in 
that way,” she began falteringly. “I 
hardly know how to explain what I mean, 
It seems to me sometimes that we are more 
like brother and sister than—than—any- 
thing else. You see, we somehow slipped 
into our engagement without exactly know- 
ing how, or thinking much about it—and 
—and—of course it’s a thing that ought 
to be thought over——” 

Here she broke off; it was absolutely 
impossible for her to get another word 
out. 

Phil drew a long breath; his senses were 
beginning to come back to him. 

“Am I to understand,” he began in 
slow, somewhat formal tones, “ that you, 
having thought well over our engagement, 
have come to the conclusion that there is 
something in me so objectionable that 
you can’t possibly love me and be happy 
with me?” 

Edie slid off her perch in a moment, 
She stood close to Phil’s side (her head 
scarcely reached to his shoulder), laying 
her hand upon his arm, and throwing 
her soul into her brown eyes, which she 
lifted appealingly to his blue ones. 

**Oh, Phil, Phil—dear Phil !” she cried, 
‘vou must not talk like that, or I shall 
wish I had not spoken. You don’t un- 
derstand me one bit, I can see. As if I 
ever could leave off caring for you! Why, 
I’ve known you ever since I was a baby ! 
What I really meant to say was: I was 
not sure whether—whether—oh, don’t you 
see {—whether I cared for you in the right 
sort of way, and whether you cared too. 
Don’t you see—can’t you understand ?” 
Here she stamped her foot petulantly on 
the dry leaves at her feet. ‘ Oh dear, oh 
dear! what a great, dull fellow you are. 
There’s nothing bright about you but your 
eyes and your hair !” 

Phil began to smile again; he loved to 
hear Edie talk to him in this way, it 
seemed more like her natural self. 

“T am, as you say, Edie, a great, dull 
fellow,” he answered quietly; “but I 
think I begin to see what you mean. You 
won't mind my telling you, dear, that you— 
you only of us two—are the one who need 
to find out whether your love is of the 
right sort. I am, you know, eight years 
older than you, and all you have just been 
saying came into my head exactly five 
years ago, and was very satisfactorily 
answered. Now don’t you think, dear, 
that the easiest and best way for you to 
get an answer to your doubts would be to 
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marry me as quickly as possible—say in a 
month’s time—you could then without 
much trouble find out the sort of way in 
which you cared for me.” 

His arm stole round her waist as he 
finished speaking. He even dared to push 
back her poke sun-bonnet so as to get a 
better view of those brown eyes and the 
now rapidly flushing cheek. 

Edie greatly affected poked sun-bonnets ; 
they were such comfortable things and 
could be so easily tilted with a jerk from 
behind over her eyes when Phil took it into 
his head (as he often did) to say sweet or 
saucy things to her. 

She did not try to free herself from his 
arm, in fact seemed very comfortable under 
its pressure, and to be rapidly recovering 
her composure. 

“Now, what an absurd thing to say, 
It’s just like you!” she cried. ‘“ Where 
would be the use of my finding out after 
we were married that I didn’t like you, 
and didn’t want to live with you. Don’t 
you see it’s the point of the whole thing 
that I’m to find it out before it’s too late? 
Now do be sensible and serious, Phil, and 
help me out with what I want to say. I’m 
not asking anything very unreasonable ; I 
only want not to be engaged for a time— 
say a year—and then, you know, at the end 
of the year, if we’re both willing, we can be 
engaged again. That’s all. There’s nothing 
very terrible in that, is there?” 

Phil grew grave again. 

“Must it be a year—a whole year, 


Edie?” he asked; “wouldn’t three 
months do?” 
“Three months—absurd! Why, that 


would be like playing at breaking it off ; 
I want it to be the real thing. No; it 
must be for a whole year, beginning from 
to-day !” 

“From to-day! No, no: we needn’t 
start so soon as all that. Let’s begin at 
the beginning of next year, start even ‘and 
fair from the 1st of January, or a little 
later on—say somewhere in March, about 
Lady Day—eh, Edie ?” 

And he thought to himself as he said 
this : 

“Thank Heaven, all the detestable 
tennis -parties are over for this year! 
There are those confounded Christmas 
balls, though, to get through !” 

Edie was resolute. 

“It must be from to-day,” she said, with 
a great air of decision ; ‘when you have 
made up your mind to a thing, there’s 
nothing like beginning at once. Now 





there’s the luncheon-bell ; please carry my 
cloak so, on that arm ; my sketching port- 
folio so, in your other hand; now we'll 
walk sedately up to the house if you don’t 
mind, and, remember, we're beginning now 
—this very minute—not to be engaged.” 

“ This looks like beginning,” said Phil, 
as he ladened himself obediently with 
Edie’s belongings. 

But Edie knew very well what she was 
doing. She had given Phil occupation for 
both his hands, and her waist was con- 
sequently set free. 

It was a hot, hazy October morning ; 
they had gone down to a quiet corner of 
the orchard under pretence of sketching a 
pretty little “bit” Edie had said she was 
“dying” to have framed and hung in her 
sitting-room. The sketch, however, had 
fared but badly; a few faintly-marked 
pencil lines were its only representatives in 
the portfolio Phil closed and tucked up 
under his arm, 

The dry leaves crunched under their 
feet as they slowly made their way towards 
the house; the autumn sunlight went 
dancing and glancing in and out among the 
pear and plum trees; a late bee went by 
humming cheerily ; a big codlin came down 
with a crash almost at Edie’s feet. 

“There’s one thing more,” she said, 
stopping suddenly on the edge of the 
orchard: “ you must tell the papas all about 
it, Phil—I mean my papa and your uncle. 
You know men always do the asking and 
telling in such matters.” 

“Do they ?” said Phil; “with exceptions, 
you mean. You won’t forget you made 
me the offer in the first instance—Edie, let 
me see—exactly six years ago.” 

“When I was an absurd little dot in 
short frocks, and thought asking a person 
to marry you was much the same as asking 
for more pudding or a new doll! Well, at 
any rate now you must do all the dis- 
agreeable part. I dread telling papa, in 
case he should be ridiculous and lose his 
temper.” 

“ Now, Edie, as if your father had ever 
in his whole life been known to lose his 
temper over anything except a game of 
whist !” 

“ Well, then, in case I might lose mine 
—it comes to much the same thing in the 
end. Now don’t forget ; this afternoon I’ll 
see that you get papa all to yourself, and 
you must tell him that from to-day—by- 
the-bye, what is the date of to-day, Phil?” 
_ The 1st of October, 1881.” 

“Well, then, from the lst of October, 
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1881, till the lst of October, 1882, we 
are not to be engaged. Now, that’s all, I 
think.” And Edie went serenely on her 
way once more. 

“That’s not all ; there’s one thing more, 
Edie,” said Phil in low, earnest tones, 
laying his hand on her arm, 

“One thing more! Whatis it ?” asked 
the unsuspecting Edie. 

“This,” and Phil, throwing cloak and 
portfolio on the ground, caught the girl 
in his arms, and imprinted one long, strong, 
passionate kiss on her lips, 

“Forgive me, dear,” he said humbly; “it 
may be so long before I shall get another !” 

And a sudden sharp terror seized him 
as the thought rose up momentarily in his 
heart: “‘ Would that kiss, in all its passionate 
fervour, be repeated on the 1st of October, 
1882%” 





THE CLIMBS OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I, 


SoMEONE has said of England that it is 
a reproduction in miniature of the scenery 
of the Continent. It were difficult to justify 
the likeness instance for instance, but certain 
resemblances are obvious; and if the Dart 
be the English Rhine, the Ventnor Under- 
cliff the English Riviera, and so on, then 
with much more truth may the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland be said to 
stand for the Alps. And the climber who 
cannot reach the great European play- 
ground may well be content to practise 
upon the Cumberland peaks, which, by- 
and-by, he will come to respect and love— 
to respect for the difficult crag-work they 
offer, and to love for their beauty and 
grandeur; their gladdening views of dale, 
and lake, and tarn; their keen and 
healthful winds, like those Charles Lamb 
encountered atop of Skiddaw; their flying 
mists, and echoing storms. But he who 
would win their secrets from the moun- 
tains, and be filled with their inspiration, 
must court the mountain-spirits in their 
solitudes, and must shun the beaten tracks 
and “tourist centres.” Round Ambleside 
you will indeed find hills and waterfalls, 
but the waterfalls are decked with greasy 
sandwich-papers and porter-bottles, and 
the hills echo the steam-whistles of the 
Windermere steamers, bringing crowds of 
thirsty “trippers” from the Staffordshire 
potteries. Brass bands play under your 
hotel windows; ‘‘char-a-bancs,” waggonettes, 
and breaks of all colours rattle about with 
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cargoes of tourists who have been “ doing’ 
some favourite ‘round ;” touts pester you 
in the streets ; and in the hotel coffee-room 
you overhear a gentleman ask angrily: 
“Why don’t they build a ’ut on ’Elvellyn? 
They ’ave one on Snowdon.” 

Of course Ambleside has associations. 
Harriet Martineau and Dr. Arnold, Words- 
worth and Hartley Coleridge are great 
names. To-day, Mr. W. E. Forster and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold love and visit it, and 
Birket Foster has made a pretty “ bit” of 
the old mill. But the village is vulgarised 
almost beyond hope. Let the railway be 
brought there from Windermere, and its 
ruin will be complete. Though there is 
now no Wordsworth to pen noble sonnets 
of protest against further railway invasions 
of the district, there is happily an energetic 
Lake District Defence Association working 
strenuously to save from the destruction 
which threatens it the sweetest spot of 
English ground. Already it has defeated 
the Borrowdale and Ennerdale schemes, 
and long may it be successful in keeping 
the railway promoters at bay! Lovers of 
mountains will avoid Ambleside. Keswick 
is better as a mountaineering centre ; for 
Skiddaw and Blencathara, the minor heights 
round Derwentwater, and the beautiful 
range stretching from Grisedale Pike to 
Grasmoor are all within easy reach. 
The farther you get from the stale 
air of towns the better. Grange and 
Rosthwaite, those beautiful Borrowdale 
hamlets, are tempting resting-places ; but 
he who goes to Cumberland to walk and 
climb will not be satisfied till he finds him- 
self face to face with the highest peaks at 
Wastdale Head. 

Wastdale Head — or, more properly, 
Wastdale, for that part of the valley below 
the lake is Nether Wastdale—is the finest 
mountain-valley in England. Round its 
head are symmetrically grouped the 
highest English mountains—Scafell Pikes, 
and its companion, Scafell, Great End, and 
Great Gable. The lower heights of Ling- 
mell, Kirkfell, and Yewbarrow form stately 
buttresses for the loftier summits beyond. 
On all sides the mountains plunge straight 
down to the valley, and if you row 
over the gloomy surface of Wast-water, 
close to the Screes, you can see the 
steep rocky slope continue straight down 
into the lake till it is lost in the black 
water. Approaching Wastdale Head by 
the carriage-road from the little coast- 
towns of Drigg or Seascale, where there 
are railway-stations, the valley appears a 
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cul-de-sac, and people wonder how they 
can get away again without retracing their 
steps. There are but three exits, and 
these are mere “ fell-tracks:” steep, stony 
zigzags, swept by mountain-torrents in 
winter, and in summer forming the most 
detestable paths. Seven scattered farms 
occupy the valley, and its church and 
schoolhouse are the smallest in England. 
Wastdale Head has sown its wild oats and 
become decorous. But get some old dales- 
man in a talkative mood, and he will tell 
you of other times, when old ‘“ Will” 
Ritson, sheep-farmer, innkeeper, and wit, 
was the genius of the place. What fun 
went on then under the shadow of 
Scafell; what feats of fish-spearing by 
torchlight ; what wild fox-hunts over the 
fells ; what fine wrestling-matches on the 
green on summer evenings; what card- 
parties, and dancing, and good-humoured 
riot! Once someone tied a donkey by its 
tail to the bell-rope of the little church, and 
the animal’s .struggles raised a clangour 
which brought the parson rushing to the 
spot. But times have changed. The 
frolic ways have been abandoned, and the 
dalespeople have settled down with gravity 
to their two staple industries of sheep- 
farming and entertaining tourists. Either 
at the inn, or at Mrs. Thomas Tyson’s 
famous farmhouse, climbing-men linger 
through the summer. Some come in 
winter, and then the surrounding peaks 
offer excellent practice for Swiss moun- 
taineering. They are enthusiastic fellows, 
these climbers. They ascend their favourite 
mountains time after time (one honoured 
pioneer of lake-climbing has made ninety- 
nine ascents to the summit of Great 
Gable) ; they are unwearied in finding 
new ways up everywhere, and _ their 
talk, when they get together, is of nicks 
and notches, ladders and ledges, gullies, 
ghylls, and chimneys, and even of cols, 
arétes, and couloirs. All Cumberland and 
Westmoreland is familiar to them ; they 
are at home on the Blencathara Edges, 
looking down to the waters of the dark 
tarn which is said to reflect the stars at 
noonday, on the precipices of Scafell, and 
Striding Edge on Helvellyn. They have 
clambered among the waterfalls of Piers 
Ghyll, climbed the precipice of Pavey Ark 
and the crags of Lingmell, crossed the 
sloping stones wedged in the cavern at 
Dungeon Ghyll, scaled the crags of Great 
Napes on Gable, and the great couloir in 
the front of Great End; yet ever do they 
return with greater fondness to the most 





enticing peak of all—the redoubtable 
Pillar Rock of Ennerdale. 

The spell which this Rock throws over 
the minds of those who have once visited 
it is enthralling. It is of the nature of a 
psychological mystery not to be accounted 
for on ordinary grounds, It is strange. 
The Pillar Rock is merely a mass of crags, 
with no inherent difference from other 
masses save that it juts up boldly some 
nine hundred feet from the precipitous 
breast of the Pillar Mountain. Yet, once 
seen, it is as the loadstone to the pieces of 
iron in the story of the Third Royal 
Calendar. Perhaps it is the fact of its unique 
position, standing alone overhanging the 


desolate valley of Ennerdale, its apparent: 


inaccessibility, or the tragic interest which 
two deaths have given it. Whatever the 
secret of its attraction, that attraction is 
undoubted. Oue climber, a senior wrangler 
and member of the Alpine Club, has scaled 
the Rock more than forty times, and younger 
men are at this moment engaged in beat- 
ing his record. It has been called, with 
exquisite inappropriateness, the English 
Matterhorn and the English Schreckhorn. 
But it has not the terrors implied in the 
latter name. It is, in fact, an interesting 
rock, accessible from several sides, the 
climbs being easy or difficult, according to 
the side from which they are made, Let 
us enter into details. Ennerdale is the 
longest and most desolate of the mountain 
valleys which radiate from Great Gable, 
the central knot of the Scafell system. Its 
upper end is closed by the magnificent 
dome of Gable itself, and its sides are 
formed by the precipitous slopes of Kirk- 
fell, the Pillar and the Steeple on the one 
side, and High Crag, High Stile, and Red 
Pike on the other. An impetuous stream, 
the Liza, traverses the length of the valley, 
and flows into Ennerdale Lake. No 
habitation, no sign of human life breaks 
the solitude of the place. The murmuring 
of the stream, the cry of the raven or the 
hawk, are the only sounds. Upper Enner- 
dale is not, however, unfamiliar to the 
tourist ; for the fell-track from Wastdale to 
Buttermere, after ascending by Black Sail 
Pass, descends into Ennerdale, and mounts 
on the other side to Scarf Gap, and so 
down to Buttermere. Those following 
this track may see the top of the famous 
Pillar Rock peering over a projecting 
ridge of the Pillar Mountain, and the 
most imposing view of the rock is to be 
gained by proceeding along the valley till 
opposite to it, and then climbing up to its 
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base. It is a fatiguing scramble, and it 
has been said that the cragsman taking 
this route, will find the way strewn with 
the graves of those who have preceded 
him. If there is exaggeration, there is also 
truth in the saying. Near the foot of the 
Black Sail Pass is a large cairn erected to 
the memory of Mr. Edward Barnard, 
a London goldsmith, who, overcome by 
fatigue and heat (it was in August, 1876), 
there lay down and died. Not much 
farther, but high up on the mountain side, 
is an iron cross marking the spot where 
was found the body of the Rev. James 
Jackson, who, on May Ist, 1878, fell from 
the precipice of the Pillar Mountain. Just 
to the left of the Rock is the gully where 
the youth Walker slipped over the ice and 
snow, and was dashed to pieces, on Good 
Friday, 1883, and at any point of the walk a 
turn of the head will reveal the horrid gully 
in the precipice of Great Gable where the 
Rev. J. Pope was killed a year or two ago, 


You see yon precipice; it wears the shape 

Of a vast building made of many crags; 

And inthe midst is one particular rock 

That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called the Pillar. 


Thus did “the homely priest of Enner- 
dale” describe the Pillar Rock to Leonard 
in Wordsworth’s poem, The Brothers, and 
the description is accurate. The whole 
Ennerdale front of the Pillar is broken up 
by projecting ridges which form a series 
of recesses or coves. In one of the largest 
of these coves stands the Pillar Rock, 
springing upward almost perpendicularly 
on the Ennerdale side to a height of eight 
hundred and seventy-five feet, but united 
on its other side to the Pillar Mountain by 
a neck, about one hundred feet below the 


summit of the Rock. All climbs are best | ( 


begun from this neck, and to reach it from 
Wastdale it is best to ascend the Pillar 
Mountain from the Black Sail Pass, and 
walk on the level grassy summit till the 
small heath-covered top of the Rock is seen 
in air on the right-hand side, many feet 
below. An easy though steep scramble 
down the mountain-side then lands you on 
the neck. This route saves the long climb 
up to the base of the Rock from Enner- 
dale. Heated pedestrians approaching the 
Pillar from the valley have even been 
known to get bewildered by the many 
crags, to dispute among themselves as to 
which was the Pillar Rock, and to fall out 
by the way. 
Standing on the narrow neck the Rock 
is immediately in front, and steep gullies 





sweep down to right and left. The left or 
western gully can be descended, and from 
a point about half-way down the “ west 
climb” is commenced. The right or eastern 
gully, after descending steeply for several 
yards ends in a sudden pitch. Viewed 
from the neck the Rock does not justify its 
name. A scramble round its base will 
reveal it to be a cumbrous mass of crags, 
its greatest length extending north and 
south up the mountain-side. In three 
places it is cleft perpendicularly by deep 
gullies or chimneys, whose lines of clear- 
age are parallel to Ennerdale, and therefore 
at right angles to the greatest length of the 
Rock. These gullies split the Rock into 
four separate summits; the highest is 
called the “High Man,” and the others 
“Low Men.” (In the Lake District all 
lower summits are called “Low Men.”) 
From the neck an easy way to the 
highest summit seems to present itself 
directly in front. The climber mounts 
gaily and with confidence, only to find 
himself cut off from the High Man by an 
impassable cleft, forty feet long on the 
level part at the bottom, thirteen feet wide 
at the bottom, and broadening towards the 
top. Opposite rises the main rock in a fine 
wall sixty feet high, This is the most 
southerly of the three gullies mentioned 
above. By an authority on the Pillar this 
false rock has been christened Pisgah, and 
the gap, Jordan. 

Descending then from Pisgah to the 
neck, the attack must now be made from 
the right-hand or east side. Looking 
across to the Rock, a smooth sloping slab 
is conspicuous on its side. Make for this 
by scrambling a few yards down the east 
gully, and then ascending two natural steps 
known as “the first ladder”) about six 
feet high, which conduct to the upper edge 
of the “ Broad Slab.” Theslab is covered 
with grass on its upper part; the lower 
part is smooth, and ends abruptly over the 
east gully. It is forty feet in length, 
twenty-nine in width, and slopes at an 
angle of thirty-seven degrees. A crack 
about two inches wide runs horizontally 
across the slab, and without this aid cross- 
ing it would be a matter of some little 
difficulty, for there is a considerable drop 
on to the rough rocks of the east gully 
from the lower edge, and a slip here is 
not to be recommended. The crack affords 
good foot-hold, and a few steps carry you 
across the Broad Slab. A few yards of 
uneven but safe walking conduct to a sort 
of corner, where the climber is confronted 
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by a projecting curtain, with a deep notch 
between it and the main mass. To the 
left rises the erect wall of the Pillar; on 
the right is a precipice of about sixty feet. 
From this grassy corner there is a perplex- 
ing choice of inviting (or uninviting) 
routes, and strangers have been known to 
bother about for half an hour or more and 
then sometimes give up the ascent, 
unable to find a way. From the corner 
there are, however, at least three ways 
of ascent, known respectively as the 
routes by “ the notch,” “ the ledge,” and the 
“ aréte.” The notch way is far the easiest. 
Scramble up to the left-hand, aiming for the 
floor of the notch, between the curtain 
and the main mass. A moderate climb of 
twenty-four feet lands you on the floor of 
the notch, here twenty-one feet thick, 
and you find yourself on the south wall 
of the “Great Chimney,” which is the 
name given to the middle one of the three 
gullies which have been mentioned as 
dividing the main mass of the Pillar Rock. 
The Great Chimney begins just at the top 
of the steep pitch in the east gully, and 
cleaves the rock almost to its highest 
summit, Seventy feet from its base, the 
chimney contains a sloping shelf, covered 
with rough grass. This shelf is sixty feet 
in length, slopes at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and is known to the esoteric circle 
of “ Pillarites ” as the “Steep Grass.” At 
the top of the Steep Grass the Great 
Chimney suddenly narrows, and dwindles 
to a small perpendicular chimney twenty- 
three feet high, about the width of an 
ordinary human body, and containing a 
large stone jammed half-way up. When 
on the floor of the notch the Steep Grass 
can be reached by a drop of eight feet. 
The easiest way, however, is to continue 
the ascent over comparatively easy rocks, 
keeping the Great Chimney on the right 
till you emerge on the grass at the top of 
the small chimney, whence a run carries 
you tothe highest summit. Here you may 
add your visiting-card to the others in 
the tin-box hidden in the cairn, or you 
may sign your name in the visitors’-book 
obligingly left for this purpose by two 
London climbers in 1882. _ 

This is probably the easiest way of as- 
cending the Rock, though it is almost 
unknown. The only way which seems 
known to the local guides is that by the 
ledge, To ascend hy way of the ledge 
from the corner below the notch, the 
climber must first get up the cleft or 
natural ladder in the curtain, which is 





directly in front after coming over the 
broad slab. The cleft—the ‘“ second 
ladder ”—runs up the face of the curtain 
for ten feet, then broadens out into a scoop 
and ends; but from the scoop a ledge is 
to be seen running to the right and 
winding round the curtain. The second 
ladder presents no difficulty to a moderate 
climber, as the hand-holds and foot-holds 
are plentiful. It is not, however, a place 
to run up, as the face of the curtain here 
turns outwards towards the precipice in 
an unpleasing manner, and a slip would 
precipitate the climber on to the rocks 
of the east gulley, some sixty feet below. 
Once up the ladder, the scoop offers a safe 
refuge, and the right foot must be placed 
on the ledge, which is here only about 
eighteen inches wide. There is, however, 
excellent hand-hold and foot-hold, and 
though there is a deep fall immediately 
behind, none but those with very unsteady 
heads need be afraid to trust themselves 
on the ledge. Almost immediately, it 
curves round the curtain, broadens out 
to ten or fifteen feet, and inclines 
downwards, when you step from it 
on to another corner of grassy ground. A 
swing round a little jutting rock with a 
seventy-foot drop just behind lands you 
on the lower edge of the Steep Grass. 
Scrambling up to the top, the small 
chimney is attacked by insinuating the body, 
and working upwards till just under the 
jammed stone. Throwing the arms round 
this, the climber gets his breast upon it, 
and then a brief struggle, while the feet are 
unoccupied in mid-air, enables him first to 
kneel and then to stand upon the stone. 
The upper part of the chimney is then 
attacked with ease, and the climber 
emerges at the point reached by the 
climb from the notch already described. 
This route by the ladder, ledge, and 
chimney was, it is said, first discovered by 
Mr. Leslie Stephenand a party of University 
men, about the year 1854. It is a pleasant 
and varied climb which does not overtax 
the powers of a moderate cragsman. Mr. 
H. I. Jenkinson, indeed, in his excellent 
Guide to the English Lakes (6th edition, 
1879), says: “ The rock has been scaled 
by very few, and it is exceedingly 
hazardous and foolhardy to attempt it ;” 
but it must be presumed that this very 
exaggerated warning is intended for the 
waggonette-tourist, and not for the crags- 
man. The ascent from the notch by the 
“ardte” (or south wall of the Great 
Chimney) is a much harder climb than 
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either of these already described. It has 
been accomplished by only four or five 
men, and at one point near the top, 
where both hands have to be clasped round 
a pinnacle rock while the weight is partly 
sustained by the knees, it verges on the 
dangerous. 

The three climbs already described are 
all on the east side of the rock, and they 
lead direct to the High Man, the total 
height ascended being about one hundred 
feet. But there are other and longer 
climbs both on the east and west side of 
the rock which conduct to the summit 
of the Low Man, whence there is some 
good climbing to reach the highest point. 
Those climbs are very little known, and 
any detailed description of them is impos- 
sible, as they may be varied in several ways. 
As far as the summit of the Low Man, 
where the east and west routes unite, 
they are scrambles rather than climbs ; 
but during the whole ascent great care is 
necessary, for on slipping on these sides 
of the rock the cragsman would bound 
from one rocky ledge to another, and 
finally pitch to the very base of the rock, 
if not beyond—a matter of some five 
hundred feet. More than one way may be 
taken from the Low Man to the High 
Man, but one is chiefly used. Care is 
necessary throughout ; and the worst bit 
is the ascent of a wall of rock close to a 
poised block which is easily recognisable. 
The descent here is especially awkward. 
‘Indeed, in nine cases out of ten the descent 
of rocks is more difficult than the ascent ; 
had we eyes in our heels the difficulties 
would be equalised. Two ascents to High 
Man have been made from Jordan Gap by 
Mr. W. P. Haskett-Smith, the first and 
only cragsman who has accomplished this 
feat. Much of our recent knowledge of 
the Pillar is due to Mr. Haskett-Smith, a 
most skilful and daring climber. This 
gentleman has ascended the rock by more 
than twelve distinct routes, and to his 
courtesy we are indebted for several of the 
measurements of parts of the Rock which 
are here made public for the first time. 

Of early ascents of the Pillar Rock little 
is known. By the dalespeople it was long 
considered inaccessible, and Mr. G. Sea- 
tree, in his little pamphlet on the Lake 
District, says that it was first scaled by “a 
hardy young shepherd, named Atchinson,” 
in the year 1826. Speaking of this, or 


some other early ascent, to a member 
of the Alpine Club, an old dalesman said, 
in that Cumberland dialect which is now 








becoming so rare: “ Fwoks deah sai theer 
waz a chap at yance gat tul t’ toop efter a 
fox, bit t? crahg waz seah brant an’ slape in 
yah pleace at theer waz neah hod for 
owdther hand ner feit, an’ he hed to ram 
his jackalegs inta a lahl crack to sarra 
for a step up.” It may be noted that the 
shepherd James, in Wordsworth’s poem The 
Brothers, is described as being killed through 
falling from the summit of the Pillar Rock, 
and the supposition that the poet was here 
confounding the top of the Rock with the 
top of the mountain, is precluded by the 
accurate description he gives of the place in 
an earlier passage. The writer of Murray’s 
Handbook to the Lakes was not, however, 
so well informed; for he makes the 
astounding assertion that the Pillar Rock 
is the top of the Pillar Mountain. Of 
ascents between that of the shepherd in 
1826, and that of Mr. Leslie Stephen, about 
1854, little or nothing can be discovered, 
though the name of a Mr. Baumgarten is 
mentioned as among the first. It was not till 
1874 that the Rock became known. About 
that time a bottle was deposited on the top, 
and visitors left their cards ; but, on June 
29th, 1876, two navvies who reached the 
top, carried away the bottle, cards, handker- 
chiefs, and other mementoes of the early 
climbers. As far as can be ascertained, a 
Miss A. Barker, who ascended July 9, 1870, 
was the first lady to reach the top; Miss 
Mary Westmoreland, of Penrith, was the 
second (1874); Mrs. Ann Crears (June, 
1875) being the third; and Miss Edith 
Maitland and Miss Butler (August, 1875) 
the fourth and fifth But of all the 
earlier climbers of the Pillar Rock, the 
Rev. James Jackson, the octogenarian 
clergyman of Sandwith, near Whitehaven, 
was the most remarkable. This enthu- 
siastic old mountaineer was a man of 
character ; energetic, quick-tempered, and 
eccentric. He was a bit of a versifier, 
had travelled on the Continent, and had 
brought home certain relics from Loretto, 
which he deposited on the top of the Pillar 
Rock, whence they were ruthlessly carried 
by the vandal navvies in 1876. He had 
an enthusiastic love for his native lake 
mountains, “from Black Combe to Skiddaw,” 
and in his ramblings on the fells, he had 
often looked down longingly to the Pillar 
Rock from the mountain, but deemed it 
inaccessible. Having read, however, a 
rhyming account of their ascent, contributed 
to a local paper by the Messrs. Thomas and 
Edward Westmoreland, two noted Penrith 
climbers, the old clergyman resolved to try, 
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and aided by ropes and spiked nails he 
succeeded in reaching the top on May 31, 
1875. Mr. Jackson was then in his seventy- 
ninth year, and he was immensely pleased 
with his achievement. He dubbed himself 
‘Patriarch of the Pillarites,” and at once 
took the Rock under his especial care. On 
May Ist, 1878, this fine old mountaineer, 
then in his eighty-second year, fell a victim 
to his passion for climbing. He started 
from Wastdale, provided with poles and 
ropes, intending to ascend the Rock ; but 
as he did not return, search - parties 
were organised, and on the second day 
his body was found in a large hollow 
called Great Doup, somewhat to the 
east of the Rock. The lst of May had 
been misty, and it was evident that 
he had approached too near the edge 
of the precipice, had lost his balance, and 
fallen a distance of about three hundred 
feet. In a bottle in his pocket, which he 
had intended to leave on the Rock, were 
these lines : 
Two elephantine properties are mine, 
For I can bend to pick up pin or plack ; 
And when this year the Pillar Rock I climb 

Fourscore and two’s the howdah on my back. 
Two years later two veteran lovers of the 
Lake Mountains (Mr. F. H. Bowring and 
the late Mr. J. Maitland, who had been 
playfully appointed “presumptive patriarch” 
by Mr. Jackson) placed a cairn and iron 
cross on the spot where the old man’s body 
was found. 

The sad death of the youth Walker, who 
was killed on Good Friday, 1883, by slip- 
ping on the snow and falling over the pre- 
cipice of the east gully, has also led to the 
belief that the Rock is more dangerous than 
it really is. No accident has yet occurred 
on the Rock itself, nor need there be any if 
it be attempted in proper weather by 
active, steady-headed cragsmen. Between 
twenty and thirty persons reach the 
summit every year, and of these probably 
three or four are ladies. Almost all 
ordinary climbers go by the ladder, ledge, 
and chimney route, which is, indeed, the 
only one at all generally known. Ladies 
attempting the ascent will find an Alpine 
dress a great convenience. The actual top 
of the Rock is small, and to look over 
into Ennerdale gives something of the 
impression of being on a mast-head at sea. 
A unique ascent was made during the 
present summer, when a party of seven 
(including two ladies) climbed the Rock 
by the little-known east route, starting 


and took a guitar with them to the top. 
A pleasant hour of good music followed. 

In another article we shall give an 
account of climbs in other parts of the Lake 
District. 





MUD VOLCANOES OF 


CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIAN travellers—and nowadays 
there are many of them—almost univer- 
sally follow one beaten track, taking San 
Francisco astheir head-quarters, and making 
flying excursions from thence to the Big 
Trees of Mariposa and the Yosemite 
Valley. Where every department of Nature 
is on such a gigantic scale, it is, perhaps, 
but natural that the attention of visitors, 
whose time is generally limited, should be 
concentrated on what is certainly one of 
the most remarkable districts in the con- 
tinent of the New World, though it should 
not be inferred that it exhausts the 
euriosities of Rocky Mountain and Cali- 
fornian exploration. No matter what are 
the scientific tendencies of the traveller, 
California can gratify them all, and its 
unrivalled scenery and numerous physical 
phenomena will furnish sufficient material 
for years of patient observation. One of 
the most extraordinary contrasts to be 
found in any country, and one which 
cannot fail to strike the most casual 
observer, is the variations of altitude that 
characterise the surface of the land. 

California contains within its limits 
some of the highest ground in the world 
—after the Himalayas—and also some 
of the lowest—not excepting Holland. 
Through the centre of the state runs the 
wild and jagged Sierra Nevada, dominated 
by the precipitous cliffs of Mount Whitney, 
over fourteen thousand feet; but as the 
Mexican border is approached on the 
south, the hills gradually give way, and 
eventually sink into the Californian desert, 
which is actually two hundred feet below 
the sea-level. A desert, wherever it may 
be, is never an attractive tourist-ground, 
and this one, by nature, forms no exception 
to the rule; but it has one great advantage— 
viz., that its whole breadth is traversed by 
the South Pacific Railway, on its way from 
Texas to the Californian city of Los 
Angeles, and that therefore the dangers 
and dreariness of the passage are reduced 
to about twenty-four hours, spent in easy 
luxury in the armchairs of the Pullman- 
car. Once we have crossed the Colorado 
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amazed at the pertinacity of the American 
engineers, who carry their lines through 
the loftiest passes in the Rockies with the 
same boldness as they do through the 
trackless wastes of the desert; and although 
the dead flat presents no real engineering 
difficulties, it has dangers of its own in the 
sandstorms, which are peculiarly disagree- 
able to encounter. When there is a strong 
wind blowing, the sand rises in huge 
clouds, which turn day into night, and 
make it perfectly impossible for the 
traveller to proceed without a compass, 
while the sharp silicious pebbles with 
which the air is filled, render it a matter 
of impossibility to face the wind. There 
is nothing for it but to pull up and halt 
until the storm is gone by, and even the 
train, with its tremendous weight, is 
delayed for many hours, from the mass of 
sand which is piled up on the rails, Under 
any circumstances, the passage of the 
desert gives one a kind of nightmare from 
its exceeding monotony, its bizarre vege- 
tation of cactus and sage-bush, its glaring 
atmosphere, and its sickly white carpet of 
sand stretching as far as the eye can reach ; 
but, with all these drawbacks, it is well 
worth a visit, if only to see the salt geysers 
and mud volcanoes. 

But before describing the Pandemonium- 
like effects of this burnt-up region, the 
physical features of the desert itself are 
curious and interesting, and illustrate in a 
marked degree the power for good and 
evil possessed by water ; for from various 
signs, patent to those who can read them, 
it is clear that it was not always an arid 
waste, but, on the contrary, a great inland 
sea, extending for at least two hundred 
miles, If we look at the map, we shall 
notice that a long peninsula, called Lower 
California, but really belonging to Mexico, 
stretches south for a considerable dis- 
tance between the Pacific and the 
Mexican mainland, and that it is entered 
on the north by the Colorado river, 
which is joined a little higher up by the 
Gila. Having mastered this little bit 
of geography, it is evident that, once 
upon a time, the Gulf of California spread 
over this great plain, and that it might, 
and probably would, do so again, if the 
alluvial matter brought down by the Colo- 
rado was removed. When we consider 
the amazing depth and length of the 
Grand Canon, through which the river has 
carved its way for a thousand miles or so, 
it is clear that this detritus must have 
been deposited somewhere in the neigh- 








bourhood. Indeed, the river took its 
name — Colorado — from the tint of the 
water, caused by the material from the 
red rocks of Arizona, which even coloured 
the Gulf to such an extent that it was 
once known as the Vermilion Sea, In 
fact, a great delta was formed, which 
caused the Gulf to recede, finally cutting 
off a portion, which at first became an 
inland salt lake ; and as the banks of the 
river rose, so that the stream flowed 
directly into the Gulf, the lake gradually 
dried up, leaving in its lowest depression 
an extensive bed of salt which still exists, 

The changes thus brought about were 
probably not of such very ancient geo- 
logical date, and, indeed, are occasionally 
reproduced on a small scale even now; 
and it is no wonder that the desert has 
been the birthplace of many traditionary 
legends, especially when coupled with the 
fiery belchings of the mud and salt vol- 
canoes, in themselves quite uncanny enough 
to scare away any number of natives, The 
researches of modern observers and geolo- 
gists have, however, proved that, with all 
its terrors, the district contains many 
elements of riches. The ground under- 
neath is a perfect laboratory of chemical 
and mineral products. There are salt, 
borax, sulphur, and nitrate of soda to be 
had for the digging, while gold-mines are 
worked within the limits of the desert ; 
and though it does not appear to be very 
promising agricultural land, a plentiful 
irrigation would make it blossom like a 
rose. Indeed, all up the Gila valley there 
are remains of extensive irrigation works, 
constructed by the primitive inhabitants, so 
that what could be done then could surely 
be done now. 

Nothing seems so out of place in this 
weird region as the railway - station of 
Volcano, which, from the nature of the 
ground, is seen from an amazing distance. 
It is not unlikely that itis approached under 
certain mirage effects, when it appears to 
be dangling in the sky, and altogether 
occupying a position quite unfit for a 
proper and well-regulated station. Any 
ornamentation is quite unnecessary for a 
building in such a locality, where there is 
no neighbourhood to admire it, for it does 
not seem probable that a single passenger- 
ticket is issued from one year’s end to 
another. But it serves its purpose as a 
watering-place for the engines, and, ugly 
as it is, its construction.is well adapted to 
the intensely high temperature, which in 
summer is usually one hundred and twenty- 
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five degrees in the shade, while that of the 
night is seldom below one hundred and 
ten degrees. The only way to guard 
against the daily scorching, and make the 
station habitable for the officials, was to 
give it a double roof, one being at an 
elevation of four feet above the other. 

The volcanic element is not far to seek, 
although it is on a comparatively small 
scale; and as the train comes to a stand, a 
long line of figures, looking perfectly black 
in the glare of the sun, emerge from the 
cars and struggle across the plain to visit 
a small solfaterra of evil and malicious 
aspect, and with an equally evil smell. 
The latter, indeed, is the only sure guide 
to it, for it is merely a depression of a few 
feet in depth, occupying a circular area of 
about half an acre. Scattered about are a 
number of little cones, some three or four 
feet high, from which there is a constant 
hissing discharge of sulphurous, carbonic, 
and hydrosulphuric acid gas, that in its 
escape forces up a quantity of black mud. 
As the force becomes expended, the mud 
assumes a bubble-like appearance, and 
finally gives a little jerk into the air, 
falling back exhausted in the effort with 
a loud flop. 

Although the cones are very hot, no 
steam comes from them, and it is evident 
that the vitality of this little group of 
volcanoes is very feeble, and will probably 
soon expire altogether. It serves, how- 
ever, as some index to the force and 
vividness of the great system of “ salses,” 
which lie about six miles from the station, 
the jets and clouds of steam on the horizon 
betokening their whereabouts. A more 
arduous six miles’ excursion is not to 
be found on this side the globe, and it 
should not be undertaken without prepara- 
tion and great caution. The danger 
arising from the heat, both overhead and 
underground, is sufficient reason why these 
singular phenomena have been so rarely 
visited, only three occasions of the kind 
being on record. The first excursionists 
(in 1850) were Dr. Le Conte, of Phila- 
delphia, and Major Heintzelman, of the 
United States Army, who, being quartered 
at San Diego, had their curiosity excited by 
the rumours of an active volcano in the 
middle of a great salt plain. It was a long 
and difficult journey across the desert, and 
it very nearly failed, for as soon as the 
Indian guides caught sight of the distant 
cloud of steam, they refused to go any 
farther, stating that devils had been known 
to rise from the volcanoes, in the shape of 





great black birds, which pounced upon 
their victims and devoured them. It 
appeared that some years back, a trader 
named Juan Longcusse had ventured to 
the spot, and was immediately destroyed 
bythe birds; the real solution of the matter, 
that poor Juan went too near to the geyser, 
and that the crust of the surface let him in 
and instantaneously swallowed him. After 
all the trouble of the long journey, Dr. Le 
Conte could not remain for more than a very 
few hours before he was obliged to beat a 
retreat, and the same happened to Dr. 
Veatch in 1857, who visited the place to 
search for borax. He could only stay for 
an hour and a quarter, while the next 
batch of visitors, consisting of Mr. Hanks, 
the state mineralogist, Mr. Smith, and a 
Chinaman (in 1881), nearly shared the fate 
of the trader Juan, Mr. Hanks having to be 
carried back with badly burnt feet, which 
invalided him for six weeks. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Californian volcanoes 
are not to be rashly approached, and are 
never likely to be included in the programme 
of a personally-conducted expedition. 

As seen from Volcano Station, the ground 
between it and the salses appears a perfect 
level, although in reality it is a continuous 
series of ravines, not very deep, but exceed- 
ingly fatiguing to cross. The soil is made 
up of incredible numbers of tertiary shells, 
so minute as to require one hundred and 
sixty-six thousand to weigh a pound, and 
these have been banked up by the wind in 
regular rows, as if they had been mowed 
down, and were waiting to be made into 
cocks and carried. The mirage effects are 
extremely curious, and are thus described 
by Mr. Hanks: “ When we had passed 
over about half the distance, we seemed to 
have entered a charmed circle. Instead of 
the sandy plain of reality, a visionary lake 
of water lay before us, skirted with trees 
which required no vivid imagination to 
recognise as palms. Although knowing 
this to be a mirage, it was almost impos- 
sible to see anything illusive in the picture 
of the lake, with hills in the foreground 
every now and again transformed into 
islands. Turning towards the station, it 
was seen as a castle several storeys high. 
As we gazed, the upper portion became 
detached, and, by some optical fiction, 
globular, and seemed to rise like a balloon, 
and fade away in the air. In the distance 
might be seen a large object, of undefined 
shape, seemingly a mile away. As we 
approached, it rapidly dwindled to a 
fragment of pumice-stone, not bigger 
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than an egg, the real distance not being 
more than a hundred yards. Hogarth’s 
picture of perspective would not seem so 
absurd, were it placed in a phantom picture- 
gallery in the Colorado desert.” 

The last mile of the journey is the 
most perplexing, although the ravines 
have all been crossed and are succeeded 
by an inclined plain, sloping towards 
the salt basin. But the dry sand is 
now replaced by layers of hot sand, 
which clings to the feet like melting 
snow, and “balls” in a most alarming 
manner, while it is impossible to keep the 
feet still for a single instant, on-pain of 
sinking to an unknown depth. Fortunately, 
a rim of comparatively dry land surrounds 
the geysers, which would otherwise be 
perfectly unapproachable. Within this 
rim are three mud lakes, two of them con- 
nected with each other by a narrow channel, 
and the length of the whole being about one 
thousand five hundred feet. The surface is a 
seething mass in constant activity, globular 
elevations being continually pushed up, 
and the balls thus formed shot into the 
air, according to the strength of the pro- 
pelling gases; and a quantity of water 
is mixed with the mud, the temperature 
varying from eighty-five degrees to boiling- 
point. A cone once formed, grows rapidly 
from the ejected material overflowing and 
running down; and the nature of the 
overflow is such that it does not make a 
cone with a wide base, as would be the 
case if dry sand was poured slowly out of 
a spout, but shows a tendency to build up 
sharp pinnacles, with angles from sixty to 
seventy-five degrees from the horizontal. 
Of course, the area of the disturbed surface 
would increase indefinitely were the cones 
of a lasting character, but this is prevented 
by the very thin crust of the ground, for 
when the weight becomes too much for 
it, the cone sinks down, and a new one is 
immediately commenced. Each one of the 
numerous active vents gives off an incessant 
flow of gas, each having its different sound, 
varying from a sharp hiss to the roar of 
a locomotive letting off steam. The most 
noisy of all, however, is a simple orifice in 
the ground, which emits a scream as from 
a dozen safety-valves. 

With all the deafening uproar, the 
infernal smell, and the general demoniacal 
appearance of the place, there are elements 
of great beauty about it. Many of the 
vents are fringed with exquisite crystals 
of bright yellow sulphur and snow-white 
salt, which in some cases partly cover the 








sides of the cones. Others are plastered 
over with blue mud, which, in contrast 
with the salt and sulphur, have the 
appearance of miniature mountains deco- 
rated with flowers.) The most singular 
ornamentation, however, is one of inverted 
stalactites, formed of carbonate of lime, 
and each having a channel for the escape 
of the steam. They are of a dirty-white 
colour tipped with red, very like coral 
in course of formation, and are remarkable 
instances of the deposition of minerals by 
the action of thermal springs. The building 
up of these stalactites must be very slow, 
for they were measured and described by 
Dr. Le Conte just thirty-one years before 
Mr. Hanks visited the spot, and they were 
found by the latter to have undergone very 
little material change. 





STONY LANE. 
A STORY. 

Ir was almost cruel of the authorities 
to stick such a name in radiant blue and 
white paint at the corner of the lane. 
As if working-folk had not sufficient 
hardness in their lot without being made 
publicly to acknowledge that they lived 
in such a proverbially dry and stony place! 

“But it looks cheery, though,” said a 
girl who sat at a window stitching uppers. 

Of course the word means the upper 
part of a boot or shoe. Stony Lane was 
one niche in a big town, where all the 
world lived and died, feasted and starved 
on leather—and what came of it. 

Statistics of the shoemaker’s trade would 
be dull; at the outside one does not look 
upon the business as brilliant, or sugges- 
tive of poesy, or giving any—even the 
least—scope for one’s artistic instincts. 
But one girl, you see, thought even the 
newly-painted name of the street cheery ; 
she must have had a cheerful heart, 
than which there is no possession more 
delightful. 

Truth to say, Stony Lane looked its 
best. The early sun came slanting down 
athwart the shining vane of the old church- 
tower, touching up the brand-new white 
letters at the lane’s corner, then sweeping 
over flower-pots with scarlet geraniums 
and musk in them, until the pebbly foot- 
way actually shone. 

Footway and roadway were all in one ; 
it was an ancient quarter, made, doubt- 
less, when countryfolk, and townfolk, too, 
trudged afoot. A row of two-storeyed 
houses ran along on each side, strongly- 
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built houses of good flint ; there were no 
decorations in the way of railings, no 
ornament except what the indwellers made 
of outer greenery and inner muslin. 

It was grey, and dreary, and stony in 
winter, a sort of cavern of darkness, with 
its one lamp projected by an iron arm from 
its centre house; but in summer—well, in 
summer it could be bright enough. 

“‘Cheery,” as the girl had said of its 
newly-painted name—Elizabeth, or Lil, 
Brice was her name, emphatically the type 
of a Townlingham shoe-girl, She earned 
her money and spent it. Who should 
remark upon the smartness of a girl’s 
dress when she has earned every thread of 
it herself? Lil Brice was always smart. 

“Yes,” answered a companion; “ yes, it’s 
cheery. But it don’t suit.” 

*There’s one of your fallals; don’t try 
and make me take up with them, because 
I can’t. No, Mary Weldon, I can’t.” 

“The place is all old together, and, as I 
take it, the old letters were of a piece 
with it.” 

The speaker was evidently a girl of 
another type; she was dressed differently 
—even in working hours it is easy to make 
a difference in style—and her face was of 
a more delicate colour and form. 

Lil was brown and strong. 

“Them old things!” she cried. “No 
one saw them except you; if so be all 
Townlingham didn’t know Stony Lane 
they’d never have made it out, writ as it 
were. Them lectures have put notions 
into your head, girl!” 

“Yes,” said Mary, in quite a different 
spirit to that of Lil’s remark ; “yes, I’m 
getting to see things——” 

“Your work’s none so grand |” 

 Tt’s no worse, though.” 

“Well, I don’t hold with lectures ; I’m 
for going out for walks o’ summer nights. 
So’d you, if——” And she laughed aloud. 

The other girl could take a joke. 

“Very likely,” she answered, laughing 
low. “But the lecture’s one night in the 
week, and I can walk other nights.” 

‘‘Walk!” with supreme contempt. 

Lil Brice “walked” with a railway- 
porter; Mary Weldon went with other 
girls. So, without doubt, there was, in the 
eyes of Lil and of girls of her class, an un- 
mistakable and broad gulf of division 
between the manner in which they severally 
took their evening saunter. 


Very lovely was it over the Townling- 
ham meadows in the cool, after a hot July 





day. Just work closely at hard leather- 
work yourself for ten hours, and then see 
if there be not a new charm in the already 
fair radiance of a summer evening. 

One’s muscles relax, one’s limbs are free ; 
one no longer sits cramped in heavy, heated 
air. One could run, or, being tired, there 
were banks to sit on whence the cricketers 
could be seen. 

Naturally Lil was always by the cricket- 
field, for when Bob Drayson was not with 
her he was playing—he was the crack 
Townlingham bowler. 

She and Mary worked together, for Mary 
had lodged with the Brices in Stony Lane 
since her stepmother had sent her in from 
her village to work. Mary was fatherless 
as well as motherless, and her stepmother 
had her hands full, and wanted the higher 
town wage. She was by no means a cruel 
or a hard woman, beyond the hardness 
that must inevitably grow up beside a 
straitened, bare life. Mary could not 
rough it in farm-work, so she set her to 
shoe-work. The girl was wasting and 
pining till some chance took her one 
winter’s night to hear a lecture. 

The Kyrle Society never got down to 
Townlingham, but there were some people 
in the neighbourhood who had taken up 
the idea of giving art to the people. They 
worked their idea in their own way. Stony 
Lane this summer had got flowers at near] 
every house. The Brices even at last ha 
them, thanks to Mary’s quiet though per- 
sistent begging. She would tend them if 
she might have them, so the strong, plain 
Brices gave in. And Mary lifted herself 
from the dreariness of the weary work, and 
as the summer grew held her own bravely 
against Lil and her wild jests, 

One day there was a merrymaking 
outside the town, a school-treat, and a 
Foresters’ or a club féte—it matters not 
what. At any rate, the great field, lent 
for such business, was full when the 
evening came; children’s games were 
going on, and games in which elder 
children played went on at the same 
time. They danced, too, these Townling- 
ham girls, to the music of a violin. 

There are players and players. This 
one, Hal Coates, was no awkward scraper 
of a fiddle, but went in for what to a few 
he called classical music, but what with the 
unenlightened he only called “ his tunes,” 
giving no specification beyond that to ears 
which could not understand. 

He was overlooker at the factory which 
gave Lil and Mary their work. What with 
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indoor hands and outdoor hands he had a 
tribe to rule. 

He came from the next county, and 
amongst the shoe-girls there was a notion 
that Coates came of well-to-do folk. 

Here is a specimen of their opinion of 
him. Shoe-girls do not mince matters : 
they call a spade a spade. 

“Mary,” said Lil as she passed her 
dancing, she herself grand in the posses- 
sion of her lover’s arm, “your game’s no 
good. I’ve known six-—aye, six try it on 
in my time, and no good come of it to 
them. They lost a good chance, more’n 
one of them. Don’t you do it.” 

“ What things you say !” returned Mary. 
“T never know half you mean.” 

“Then you are stupid. Don’t you flatter 
yourself Coates looks at you—he don’t. 
He’s one of your lecture people, and he'll 
marry his fiddle, but never a shoe-girl !” 

Mary could not mistake. She coloured, 
her pale cheeks matched the cherry- 
coloured tie she wore to fasten her collar ; 
for the moment she could not answer. 

Why so? 

Lil had hit upon the truth, She did 
think—nay, five minutes ago she would 
have been sure in her heart that Coates had 
pointedly asked her—her and no other— 
what should be the next dance. But now? 

She flashed out this one angry word: 

‘‘No fear! I am as good as any—aye, 
as good as he, if I am a shoe-girl.” 

“ Highty-tighty! we are angry at last. 
Well, I’d stop dancing, then; maybe he’d 
give over fiddling—eh ?” 

Mary’s fire had died away. 

* Not he,” she said quietly. “‘ He knows 
they can’t dance without his music; he 
has learnt to look for other folk’s pleasure, 
if he’s learnt naught else at the rooms. 
We girls don’t get nights like this many 
days in the year!” 

Lil and her lover walked away. 

But the fair and beautiful night was 
spoilt for Mary. She stopped dancing and 
drew away. Even when Coates came and 
spoke to her, as he had grown accustomed 
to speak to her, she gave no such answer 
as he looked for. 

Perhaps he was as sensitive as she was— 
he, too, drew away. And then he played 
on, but, for himself, the music was soul- 
less, there was no dancing in the spirit, 
though the quick tunes jumped and rollicked 
for the dancing feet of the girls. 

Mary went home early. Stony Lane 
was empty, the sun was down, and the 


wearily over the stones. Never before 
had she felt so alone; never before had 
she cried over the mother she had never 
known. She did not know why, but she 
felt vaguely that that mother would never 
have cast her child into that busy, lonely 
town. What could she do? Should she 
try to find her mother’s people? They 
were Burley folk. Burley folk! No, she 
would never seek Burley. 

Burley was the place Hal Coates had 
come from years back, theysaid. Betterto be 
alone in the crowds of Townlingham, than 
perchance to meet—aye, and to be forced 
into acquaintance with—other Coates in 
the little town of Burley. Yes, better far ! 

She cried herself to sleep that night. 


All the summer went. Lil got married ; 
and Lil, from the grandeur of her own 
doings, became wilder, and more reckless, 
and sharper upon Mary. 

Rude jests were flung at the girl, and 
from taking them quietly she at last grew 
to stiffen herself with pride and to become 
quite silent when Lil and certain of her 
companions came near her. 

All the world gets a holiday in some 
counties at Whitsuntide. They make it a 
time of beginning and ending service, and 
Mary had nearly endured a year of her 
hard life when the home-going time was at 
hand. For a day she was going. And in 
her own mind she was going, so to speak, to 
move heaven and earth, rather than come 
back to the purgatory of Stony Lane and 
its rough ways. 

The white May light swept down the 
street as she walked up it from taking her 
work to the factory. She had a parcel in 
her arms of gifts she was taking home, 
and that she had bought as she passed the 
big shops. 

Stony Lane was all but empty. Folks 
were out shopping and strolling. Brice, 
the father, stood in his shirt-sleeves at his 
door, smoking the pipe of nightly custom. 
Suddenly Mary felt rather than saw some- 
one come from behind her to her side. 
Her cheeks flushed. Did she know? 

Yes. She had twice avoided meeting 
that same person. Now she hurried on to 
old Brice. 

“Stop—wait!” said the person. It 
was Coates, as may be surmised. ‘ You 
avoid me, Mary, but I must speak to you. 
Yes, the time has come when I—when you 
must listen.” 

Mary trembled. She could not do less 





moon had not risen, and her feet dragged 





than stop. 
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** Yes,” said she. 

“T cannot go on——” he began. 

Then Mary wondered, and the thought 
which had made her tremble passed into 
another thought—it was of himself, and 
of himself alone, that this young man 
would speak. She stood and raised her 
fair head quietly, yet proudly. 

“You want——” 

**T want much,” he ended for her. ‘Do 
you know what you and I are to each 
other, Mary ?” 

What a strange question! The girl felt 
her pulse dance, but the months past had 
made her so strong and so proud that she 
could rule her features and her speech. 
Perhaps she flushed a little, but she 
answered : 

‘* Master and maid, I suppose.” 

He clapped his hands together. He was 
a tall, fine-grown young man now. He 
had a manner which made him almost like 
Mary as he, too, drew himself up, and 
answered as proudly as she had done: 

“ That point does not touch us at all— 
as I see things.” A moment’s silence 
followed. Then, looking straight into her 
eyes, he said: “ We are cousins.” 

She could only gaze—strangely, wildly. 

“It is true. Your mother was a Burley 
woman ; she and my mother were sisters. 
It is only a short while since I knew this. 
I have waited until to-day because—because 
I had made up my mind—because now it 
is all easy.” 

This was most vague and hesitating. 

But no word came from Mary’s lips ; 
she could not find anything to say. 

“ You go home to-morrow ?” said he. 

Tm" 

“And nowI am going to ask you not to 
come back here, but——” 

“ That is just what I had made up my 
mind to do. Now, certainly, it will be 
better that your cousin should not be a 
‘hand,’” 

He only smiled a grave and quiet smile 
at her. 

“That was a mean thing to say, Mr. 
Coates,” she said, after a pause; “I am 
sorry I said it!” 

“You are my cousin, Mary ; so, when I 
have said my say, I shall try and scoid 
you.” 

She could not understand him. 

“T have a plan. I will go home with 
you to-morrow to Dilsham, and I will talk 
to your stepmother. Then we will together 
go to Burley, and you shall stay with my 
mother.” 





“You won't set mother to make me go 
against my will?” 

“Ts it likely your will will be against 
it?” 

“Yes, very likely. I cannot go to 
Burley—no, not now—not yet.” 

She was direfully troubled. 

“T shall only be there for a day.” 

How oddly he had fathomed her 
thought! She felt her face become one 
flame of scarlet. 

“ But—Mary, listen—I was hoping that 
you would be with my mother, and that 
one day I should run over to Burley, say 
a month from to-day, and that instead of 
being only my cousin, you would be my 
wife. That is why I do not want you 
back in Townlingham. I will not have 
you back until I bring you—my wife !” 

A masterful lover is the best lover. 
What girl cares for a weak, puny slave ? 

By-and-by the moon glinted down Stony 
Lane, and its grey dimness vanished in a 
flood of clear whiteness. What a long 
talk must have been going on! 

Ah, well! Perhaps something more was 
said than the little we have written down ; 
but, if so, there was no one to hear, for 
even old Brice had gone away—carried 
himself and his pipe where he would find 
company. 

And, for Stony Lane to tell secrets—— 
Stones do not speak. 

Never mind the speech. Stony Lane 
felt grand when, a month hence, Mary 
brought her husband, the head man of 
Barnes’s factory, into the Brices’ house. 





THE YARMOUTH TOLHOUSE.* 





It is not always convenient when an 
extensive country possesses several towns 
bearing the same name. Love-letters may 
go unpleasantly astray, to say nothing of 
bank-notes and cheques. In this respect at 
least, we are comparatively sinless, and not 
so bad as other men are. ‘True, we have 
more than one Lynn, several Thorpes, 
several Caistors (castra, camps, fortresses), 
and more than one Newcastle — which 
latter might be distinguished by calling 
the youngest town Newestcastle, if we 
only knew which was the newest. 

The United States, with their Londons 
and Cambridges, and other adoptions from 
our poor old country, almost abuse their 





* The Tolhouse at Great Yarmouth, by Frederick 
Danby Palmer. J. Buckle, Great Yarmouth, 
1884, 
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right to christen yesterday’s-built cities at 
their pleasure. But, the worse-confound- 
ing of topographical confusion is a matter 
of little import there. In a land of liberty, 
may not every man misname his own fresh- 
fixed residence as he chooses ? 

In Switzerland, there is Neuchatel (both 
town and canton), and in France, Neuf- 
chitel (whence come cream-cheeses), and 
also Neufchiteau, unless it has been in- 
cluded in Bismarck’s annexations. But 
France abounds in towns synonymous 
with others lying within its own or in 
neighbouring territories, It has Frenchified 
Aachen into Aix, although it has an Aix in 
Provence ; besides which, there is, in Savoy, 
another Aix (les-Bains), close to, though 
not on the banks of, the Lac du Bourget. 
There is an Arles at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, a quaint little market-town, 
typical of southern ways, within an easy 
and pleasant drive, or even walk, of 
Amélie-les-Bains; and there is a much 
bigger Arles in Provence, west of Mar- 
seilles, with a famous Roman amphitheatre, 
and “justly celebrated,” says Murray’s 
Handbook, “ for the beauty of its women.” 

As to Montreuils, they may actually be 
counted by the dozen. The French Cler- 
monts, too, are a widespread family. 

England can boast of two Yarmouths 
only—if they were all like our Yarmouth, 
she might be proud of a score. I do not 
reckon Southtown, otherwise Little Yar- 
mouth, in Suffolk, because it is only a 
hamlet of the Norfolk Yarmouth. One is 
in the Isle of Wight. We will not affront 
this nominal duplicate by calling it Little 
Yarmouth, because, perhaps, it is the elder 
of the two. It may have existed as a 
group of prehistoric habitations, erected 
by cave-bear-hunting and aurochs-eating 
man, before Wight was scooped out by the 
sea from England, and before England, 
who now rules the waves, was isolated by 
those waves from the jealous continent of 
Europe, just fourteen thousand years ago, 
as Adhemar teils us. 

The other, Great Yarmouth, if you 
please, Magna Jernemutha, logically, 
rationally, and royally so named in the 
reign of Edward the First, from standing 
at the mouth of the river Yare, on a spot 
where Norfolk smiles at her neighbour 
Suffolk basking in the sunshine just over 
the way, is really the pearl of East Anglia, 
though only quite recently cast on shore 
by the currents of the German Ocean. 

The exact date when the site of the town 
first emerged from the sea is not known, 








or at least not recorded, possibly because 
nobody was there to witness and record 
its emersion. The uprising, too, occasioned 
by accumulations of shingle and sand, was 
probably gradual, occupying a period of 
years, and not sudden, in a few days or 
hours, like the upheaval of certain volcanic 
localities and islands. Fuller, a fisherman, 
enjoys the renown of having been the first 
to haul his boat ashore and pitch his tent 
on the new-made terra-firma; and some 
rising ground, in the north part of the 
town, is thence called Fuller’s Hill, though 
in truth there is very little of the hill 
about it. But Domesday Book (1081- 
1086) makes the earliest authentic men- 
tion of the town, denominating it Terra 
Regis, or King’s Land, as if it were one of 
those waifs and strays which fell, as a 
matter of right, to royalty. 

At any rate, Great Yarmouth is not 
prehistoric, nor is its origin lost in the night 
of ages. So much the better. It saves a 
vast amount of antiquarian quarrelling. 
Sufficient for us is it, that Fuller’s adven- 
turous example was followed by other 
fishermen, who, finding the long sandbank 
firm and healthy, took to themselves wives, 
increased and multiplied, discovered the 
annual immigration of herring from the 
neighbouring depths of the German Ocean 
(not from the North Sea, as Pennant 
taught) to the shallower water along the 
coast, about the Feast of St. Michael, 
first salted and then smoked their catch, 
and, firmly believing that there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it, 
established a permanent sale of their wares, 
and thereby grew healthy, wealthy, and 
wise, not so much by early rising as by 
toiling all night and all day too, as long as 
there was fish for their nets to haul on 
board. Evolution, now accepted as a law 
of nature, could not fail to improve smoked 
herring into bloaters. Of both these 
valued eatables there are imitations in 
sundry other maritime towns and countries; 
but, be it known to grateful peoples 
throughout the world, Great Yarmouth is 
the fountain and origin, the undoubted 
parent, the alma mater, of red herring and 
their natural outcome, bloaters. Red sprats, 
or bloater sprats, are only a plagiarism 
from the bloaters of Yarmouth, which 
furnished the original idea. 

Yarmouth has scarcely had adequate 
justice done to it, certainly not in print, 
recently. Even its material creature com- 
forts are imperfectly published to the 
world. Thousands who shout approval of 
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the bloaters, never mention, because they 
have never knowingly tasted, the shrimps. 
And yet those superlative red shrimps, 
which once rarely travelled farther, by cart 
or coach, than Norwich, are now distributed 
and dispersed anonymously by rail, north, 
south, and west. Eastwards, that is to 
say in the sea, they constitute the holiday 
fare of turbot, sole, and other dainty fish. 

How their presence in the Yarmouth 
Roads was accidentally discovered, nearly 
a century ago, is a curious fact not generally 
known. Three species of shrimp are eaten 
in Great Britain: the prawn, the red 
shrimp, and the common brown, or flat- 
nosed shrimp. The second, less common 
than the third, is preferred to it by ladies, 
invalids, and persons of delicate appetite. 
It is caught in deeper water, and farther 
out to sea. Both the red, or rather pink, 
and the brown species are caught at Great 
Yarmouth, but in very different localities. 
The brown kind is taken alongshore, at 
ebb tide, in the harbour, and in the inland 
waters, and is more easily obtainable, and 
for a much longer period of the year. The 
present mode and locality of the red shrimp 
fishery was a lucky hit made by some boats 
that were employed in recovering lost 
anchors by a process which is called 
sweeping.” Two boats, at a certain dis- 
tance from each other, proceed up and 
down the roads, having a loose rope 
suspended between them, at the middle of 
which is fastened a large fish-basket, or 
“swill,” partly laden with stones to sink 
it. By these means the place of the anchor 
at the bottom of the sea is ascertained, and 
it is then raised and restored to society. 
But, in particular states of the tide, it was 
found that the swill, when brought to the 
surface, was filled with red shrimps. The 
men took the hint, kept their own counsel, 
got nets made, and, for a time, had the 
first gathering of the harvest, soon to be 
shared with others. Oddly enough, ‘along 
the Isle of Thanet, it is the brown shrimp 
which is preferred. 

There is no need now to send to Murray- 
shire for Findhorn, vulgo Finnan, haddock, 
which George the Fourth introduced to the 
south, since they are so admirably prepared 
in Yarmouth as to deceive the very elect of 
connoisseurs. Whoever doubts it, has only 
to apply to Chapman, fish - merchant, 
Middlegate Street. 

In short, without pretending to kipper 
salmon, because it has none, Great Yar- 
mouth perfectly cures any fish caught off 
the coast that is curable. Not having 





salmon to kipper, it kippers herring. Only 
try them. And this is the perfection of 
art—to turn native produce to the very 
best account. Yarmouth, in respect to fish, 
is what, in the South of France, Cette 
is in respect to wines, where excellent 
port, and delicious Madeira, are produced 
from native grapes, with, perhaps, a little 
help from Spain. “I can’t procure such 
Madeira as this,” said a very particular 
friend while enjoying a bottle of first-rate 
Cette. ‘How do you manage to get it? 
There is none to be had from Madeira 
itself.” Ofcourse he was left in the ignor- 
ance which is bliss). Yarmouth Finnan 
haddocks merit equal praise, being, if 
possible, an improvement on their proto- 
types. 

Yarmouth townsfolk are justified in 
singing, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home! There’s no 
place like Home!” There really is no 
town, or borough, or village, that I know 
of, like it. The nearest approach to its 
ground-plan is the Palace of the Escurial, 
in Spain. Where else will you find a 
town cut up into sections and slices by the 
system of narrow, parallel ‘ Rows,” which is 
one of the specialities and singularities of 
the place, which rows act as admirable 
ventilators of closely-packed tenements 
and warehouses? Where else will you find 
the picturesque little carts, as expressly 
adapted to pass through those rows as a 
ramrod or a bullet is to enter the barrel 
of a gun? 

Even the minor surroundings of the 
borough are charming. Take a trot or a 
gallop on the South Denes—the open por- 
tion of the original sandbank still unbuilt 
on, between the town and the harbour’s 
mouth, On one side you will behold the 
grand procession of shipping continually 
(with a fair wind) passing through the 
roads; on the other side you have 
the house and villa crowned heights 
of Gorleston. While thus inhaling the 
purest of breezes, you will be attended 
throughout your ride by three or four 
swallows gracefully circling round you, 
not through any affection they entertain 
for yourself, but for the sake of the in- 
sects which your horse’s feet startle from 
their repose in the scanty grass, Or, in 


winter, you may see the black and grey 
crow sail in from Norway, not in the least 
tired, but as leisurely as if it had only 
flown a mile or two. 

There are doctors who send their patients 
to breathe the resinous emanations which 
pervade the pine-groves of Arcachon or 
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Ravenna; but I have known invalids who, 
instead of travelling so far, delighted to 
inhale the healthy perfumes of pitch and 
tar given out by the South Town rope- 
walks and dockyards. Along the quay 
and the riverside, the very noises of Yar- 
mouth are cheerful. During working 
hours, besides the sailors’ musical cries, 
there is the continual knocking of the ship- 
builder’s tools, not too loud, but sharp, 
brisk, and lively. 

Yarmouth has always been rich in old 
ladies, who attain great longevity by a 
simple plan. The only season not con- 
ducive to their indefinite survival is early 
spring, during the prevalence of north-east 
winds, which arrive, icy and dry, from 
arctic regions. The fair elderlies then 
confine themselves to snug apartments 
which command a view of some sensitive 
weathercock. So long as its head remains 
between north and east, they keep as 
strictly inside the limits of their rooms as 
the self-imprisoned Pope does within the 
walls of the Vatican; but when the head 
of the vane veers persistently to west or 
south, they wisely judge that the time is 
come for outdoor airings. 

As to modern literature concerning 
Great Yarmouth—well, I ought not to say 
much, but will still say something. In 
the seventh volume of the original House- 
hold Words, page one hundred and sixty- 
three, there appeared a paper headed, The 
Norfolk Gridiron, the title, at least, of 
which was wrongly attributed by local 
readers to our lamented chief, the late 
Charles Dickens. The error was most 
flattering to the actual writer, who still 
survives to send occasional scraps to All 
the Year Round. A serious, learned, and 
costly work—three pounds ten—in three 
large volumes, bound, is the late C. J. 
Palmer’s Perlustration of Great Yarmouth. 
The last contribution to its history is an 
elegant monograph—only two shillings and 
sixpence—The Tolhouse of Great Yar- 
mouth, by Frederick Danby Palmer, a 
descendant of one of its oldest leading 
families, whose object it is to rescue from 
destructive dilapidation a most interesting 
and monumental building which dates from 
the thirteenth century. The effort, both 
literary and conservative, is highly honour- 
able to its author. For when the site of 
an important town has been thrown up 
by the waves in quite recent historic times, 
it is clear that it can possess neither classic 
nor ancient British antiquities—no Roman 
amphitheatre, baths, or mosaic pavements, 








But as all towns are proud of the archi- 
tectural heirlooms bequeathed to them by 
their forefathers in early times, Yarmouth 
naturally cherishes a building which can 
claim at least six hundred birthdays. Such 
a treasured relic of the past is the Yarmouth 
Old Gaol, otherwise the Tolhouse. 

But what is a tolhouse? Not merely a 
house for the taking of tolls, although tolls 
may have been taken there. In Scotland 
it would have been a tolbooth. ‘“ The 
ancient tolbooth of Edinburgh,” wrote 
Sir W. Scott, “was built by the citizens 
in 1567, and destined for the accommoda- 
tion of Parliament as well as the High 
Courts of Justice, and at the same time 
for the confinement of prisoners for debt 
and on criminal charges.” Doubtless, Mr. 
Palmer argues, both the Edinburgh and 
the Yarmouth buildings were also used in 
early times for the collection of the town 
customs or tolls, but it may be urged that 
the true derivation of the word being from 
the Saxon “thol,” ie. “ the liberty of 
buying and selling, or keeping a market,” 
and this right having been conferred on 
the borough of Great Yarmouth by the 
charter of King John, the town then 
became a market town, and its town house 
was thereupon known as the “ Tolhouse,” 
a name which has been retained by it to 
the present day. 

Our tolhouse, certainly, has combined 
the varied functions of preetorium, audience- 
chamber, court of justice, assembly-room, 
county -court, mart, and prison. Here, 
too, the corporation rents were made 
payable. The building itself, originally 
entirely detached from the adjoining 
houses, occupies the space between the 
rows Numbers One Hundred and Six and 
One Hundred and Eight in Middlegate 
Street. One of its greatest peculiarities is 
that the principal entrance is by an open 
external staircase, which leads from the 
street up to the first floor, where is situated 
the principal apartment or hall of the 
building. This staircase leads up to an 
open porch, in which a two-light, cinque- 
foiled window, or arcade—for it is open, 
and has never been glazed—commands a 
capital view of the street ; and it appears 
especially designed for the purpose of 
addressing an assembly gathered below, 
such as the reading of proclamations, or, 
perhaps, the ordering of turbulent sailors 
to go home quietly to bed. 

Entering the hall, the visitor is in the 
apartment known as the “ Heighning 
Chamber.” To “heighen,” pronounced 
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“hay-en” in Norfolk dialect, is to heighten, 
raise, or advance the cost of an article; 
and in this chamber, the corporation at 
one time claimed the right to enhance the 
price of all herrings landed at the port. 
The entire building was not unfrequently 
called the ‘* Host House,” in consequence 
of the hosts of foreign fishermen who 
resorted to it at the time of the “Free 
Fair,” since degenerated into the sale, on 
the beach, of gingerbread and dried fish, 
by foreign boats drawn on shore. This 
hall was used for all purposes of state—for 
Yarmouth men could do things grandly— 
such as the reception of the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports, and at the same time for the 
administration of justice. It once con- 
tained an old dais which has disappeared, 
but its position is marked by a chair of 
state, formerly the mayor’s seat in St. 
Nicholas Church. 

The more ancient part of the structure, 
used as a place for the punishment of 
criminals, is appropriately known as “the 
Hold,” and into this dungeon all culprits 
were formerly thrust without distinction. 
It is an underground chamber, twenty feet 
long by twelve wide, having a height of 
sixteen feet, doubtless not much altered 
or improved since, as Manship records, 
“Tt pleased King Henry the Third to 
grant to us (in 1261) a gaol for pri- 
soners and malefactors, according to the 
law of this land, to be imprisoned, and 
which ever since has been continued, and 
is commonly called by the name of the 
Tolhouse.” 

In this famous hold, iron rings were 
fixed to a great beam of wood crossing the 
floor, to which, in more rigorous times, 
prisoners were indiscriminately chained. 
It is poorly lighted and as badly ventilated ; 
but possibly it was originally somewhat 
better in this respect, by reason of an open 
arch under the entrance porch, now closed, 
which communicated with the street. It 
is intended to reopen this—let us hope 
not for the benefit of any expected 
prisoners. The gaoler was a trifle better 
off, though his apartments are also on the 
ground floor. The massive nature of the 
doors, and other precautions for safety in 
this part of the building, are very remark- 
able and suggestive. 

If these old prison walls had tongues, as 
other prison walls have ears, what strange, 
almost incredible stories they would tell 
us! Mr. Palmer, by careful listening, 
has eaught a little of what they have to 
relate, Thus we learn that, at the Yar- 





mouth Sessions in 1295, John Chapman 
and William Reymer, for stealing a super 
tunic of the value of two shillings, a pair 
of “ paternosters,” a razor, and other 
goods; Catherine Herre, for stealing 
cloth ; Walter Helmes, for stealing a chest 
from a ship; John de Waterbeche, for 
stealing a pair of shoes; and five other 
persons, for similar petty thefts, were all 
condemned to death and hanged. 

The severity of their punishment for 
such small offences would naturally, one 
would think, suggest to other intending 
malefactors that they might as well be 
hanged for a sheep as for a lamb—for a 
great crime as for a little one. Better 
luck, in 1507, had Emma Barefoot, a 
prisoner in gaol on a conviction for felony, 
who, “‘for defaute of good and sure kepying, 
out of prison escaped and advoided,” and 
the bailiffs had to obtain a discharge from 
the king for their negligence. But the 
severity of the penal laws was still main- 
tained. At the sessions held in 1552, 
Richard Ramsey, of Blackeney, mariner, 
was convicted of stealing ‘“‘a peyr of chenys 
of iron and an iron hoop,” the goods of 
Thomas Betts, valued at five shillings, and 
being found guilty, and having “ no goods 
nor chattels, lands, nor tenements,” he was 
condemned to be hanged, and was hanged 
accordingly. 

Political struggles could not occur in the 
realm without sending their contingent of 
prisoners to the Tolhouse den. Henry 
Coke, a royalist, who had been member for 
Dunwich in the Long Parliament, and one of 
the first expelled the House, was imprisoned 
there for “ malignancy ” in not acknowledg- 
ing the power of Parliament even by pay- 
ing taxes or petitioning for his release. 
The release, however, was obtained by the 
solicitations of his wife. In 1656, when 
there was a report of a Royalist rising, and 
that Coke had secreted arms, a party 
of horsemen from Yarmouth searched his 
house, took him into custody, and again 
lodged him in Yarmouth gaol, where, being 
then “old, very fat, and unwieldy,” he was 
detained for two days, during which “ he 
would neither pay for any meat or drink, 
nor give the soldiers one penny for guard- 
ing him.” The governor then released 
him, and without waiting for his own coach 
and horses, he hired a Yarmouth cart, in 
which he drove to Sir Nicholas Bacon’s 
house at Gillingham. One of his sons, in 
gaol with him, being only nineteen years 
of age, and ‘‘raw, and of little experience 
in martial or any other affairs,” confessed, 
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after having “burning matches put between 
his fingers,” and was sent to London. 

For other details, past and present, respect- 
ing this curious old tolhouse, the reader is 
referred to Mr. Palmer’s interesting history. 
While the dilapidated edifice is awaiting 
the funds needful for its complete restora- 
tion, we may naturally ask ourselves, What 
would not some of the new cities in the 
Western States of North America give— 
supposing that it were for sale—for such 
an antique gem, to ornament one of their 
brand-new squares, where it would be 
treasured as highly as the Maison Carrée 
at Nismes, and reverenced almost as deeply 
as the Santa Casa at Loretto? But with 
their present high customs’ - tariffs on 
works of art and vertu, the duty imposed 
upon it would surely prohibit its importa- 
tion. The venerable tolhouse will remain 
where it is, no doubt, with a new lease of 
life bestowed on it by solid and judicious 
repairs. 





GERALD. 


BY ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. BROUGHT HOME. 

HucH never knew, and could never be 
sure in his own mind, whether Theo had 
known that her baby was dead when he 
first arrived at the house. He was inclined 
to think so ; but he had no time to puzzle 
himself about that till long afterwards. It 
seemed as if he had come to Africa only to 
have his heart wrung by saying good-bye 
to his cousin ; for after the baby had been 
taken away from her, and Gerald, and 
Hugh, and Bob Stirling had followed him 
to his grave in the desolate cemetery—a 
place that Hugh could never think of with- 
out an involuntary shudder—Theo lay for 
days so ill with fever that she knew none 
of them, and the doctor told them that he 
did not think she could recover. But she 
did recover—very slowly, very sadly, as if 
it was a terrible weariness to be dragged 
back into life again. As soon as it was 
possible to move her, Gerald took her away 
to the river, leaving his Kimberley affairs 
in the hands of Bob Stirling and Hugh. 
The claim was sold—that miserable claim, 
to which one life had already been 
sacrificed—and the house, and the furniture, 
and the horses; for the doctor said that 
Mrs. Fane must go home to England, and 
Gerald was only too glad, now, to escape 
from that terrible place and that terrible 
country. Africa had, indeed, shown him 





now her dark, her awful side. The freedom 
and grandeur of her life seemed now to be 
mere shadows; or the freedom was un- 
limited despair, and the grandeur was that 
of an iron, crushing fate. 

At this time one of Theo’s wishes was 
realised : Gerald and Hugh began to like 
each other. Hugh’s quiet considerateness 
had a soothing effect on Gerald, who was 
half wild, poor fellow, with grief and 
anxiety. Hugh was very sorry for him, 
when he looked round at Kimberley and its 
inhabitants, and remembered how the 
young man had banished himself here, 
feeling that he must leave England for no 
fault of his own. There must be some- 
thing in him, Hugh concluded, having the 
fairest mind in the world. Theo, after all, 
would hardly have loved a worthless 
fellow with all the strength of her noble 
nature, as she had loved Gerald, even to 
followinghimhere. Hugh thought that if he 
had himself realised the tenth part of what 
it meant, going out to Africa, he would 
have moved heaven and earth to stop 
Theo’s going. But as it was, he was glad to 
be able to assure himself that her devotion 
had not been quite wasted ; she had probably 
saved this fellow from utter shipwreck ; for 
though there was a certain boyish clearness 
of character about Gerald which Hugh 


liked and appreciated as he came to know | 


him better, he saw that -his mind was not 
that of a very strong man. His passionate 
love and anxiety for Theo, mixed, as it 
seemed, with something like remorse ; his 
dread and agony at any hint of danger, 
made Hugh moralise a little, wonderin 
what would have happened to Gerald if 
she had never belonged to him at all. 
When Kimberley was done with at last, 
and she was just well enough to travel, 
they drove down in a cart of their own to 
the railway. The weather was tremen- 
dously hot ; the parched plains glowed red 
and yellow under the glowing sky; it was 
impossible to travel in the heat of the day, 
and Hugh was sometimes afraid that they 
had moved Theo too soon. But she did 
not think so herself, and did not seem to 
feel the heat much. She noticed nothing 
by the way, and spoke very little. She did 
not sleep much, but lay back in a sort of in- 
different dream, very sad, with half-closed 
eyes, hardly aware of anyone but Gerald. 
When he touched her hand she would 
look up into his face and smile—Hugh 


thought he would rather have seen tears" 


than such a smile. Since the day little 
Gerald died she had never once spoken of 
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him, never shown by any sign that she 
missed him. Hugh almost feared some- 
times that she had lost her memory ; but 
Combe did not think so. 

At Cape Town she stayed a few days 
with Mrs. Forester, to rest after her 
journey ; and with her she was just the 
same—gentle, sad, silent, receiving all her 
friend’s tender care with a sort of peaceful 
indifference, only restless when Gerald was 
away. 

Mrs. Forester, who could have given her 
such perfect sympathy, saw that it was no 
use offering it, but she talked to Hugh and 
comforted him, and told him that time 
and England would be the only cure. 

Theo awoke at last from her long dream, 
and found herself in her grandmother's 
drawing-room one cold, foggy afternoon in 
early spring. She was on the sofa, covered 
with a fur rug. Lady Redcliff was in her 
own old chair opposite. Just now, Gerald 
and Ada had been in the room; Ada 
sitting on a footstool by Theo, silent, and 
holding her hand; Gerald answering all 
manner of questions which Lady Redcliff 
was asking him about Africa, Lady Red- 
cliff seemed to like Gerald very much ; 
she watched him with twinkling eyes, and 
said nothing ill-natured. When he and 
Ada had gone out together, she sat 
smiling oddly to herself for a minute or 
two. At last she said in a sharp little voice : 

“Thank you, Theo; I’m very much 
obliged to you, my dear.” 

** What for, grandmamma ?” said Theo. 

*Can’t I make a remark?” said Lady 
Redcliff. “ Don’t catechise—don’t be prig- 
gish, like your excellent cousin. Well, 
so you are quite strong now, are you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Theo wearily. ‘The 
cold agrees with me. I wish I had always 
been cold.” And she shivered as she spoke. 

“You always used to be—an icicle, 
except when you were in a rage,” said her 
grandmother. “It was a bad business 
going out to that murderous climate— 
about the worst piece of mischief I ever 
did in my life. Don’t you think so?” 

“ No; I don’t know x“ 

* You and Gerald are two of the silliest 
fools I ever met,” said Lady Redcliff. 
* You know it was all my fault, and yet 
you are as friendly to me as if I was the 
dearest and kindest relation in the world.” 

“So you are,” said Theo quietly. “‘Who 
else would have thought of sending for us 
home? Grandmamma,” she said, and she 
opened her eyes, and a strange, beautiful 
light seemed to shine in her face, “you 








love me better than anybody in the world, 
and I love you.” 

“ What nonsense you talk!” said Lady 
Redcliff, giving her a quick glance, and 
looking down. “ Why, Theo—after all you 
have suffered—and you can’t imagine that 
I cared about it all.” 

“T don’t imagine—I know,” said Theo. 
* And I am very glad that he and I were 
out there together. We belong to each 
other—more than anyone here can under- 
stand. If there are depths out there, 
the heights are just as wonderful. There 
is only one thing—if I could have shown 
you my baby a 

Lady Redcliff looked at her sharply ; 
she suspected rightly that this was the 
first time Theo had mentioned her baby. 

* Ah, poor little fellow!” she said, in a 
strange, soft voice. “And yet, do you 
know, my dear, I have been capable of 
wishing that at least one or two of 
my children had died when they were 
babies. I don’t enter into any doctrines 
or imaginations about them—that you 
understand ; but your boy, every day 
he lives, he belongs to you less. If 
you lose him very soon, you lose him at 
any rate before he has loved any one but 
you.” 

It was an odd sort of consolation ; and, 
perhaps, Theo did not quite hear it or 
take it in ; but she began to tell her grand- 
mother all about the baby, crying softly 
now and then. 

Lady Redcliff listened with wonderful 
patience and kindness, presently moving 
to a chair by Theo’s side, and laying her 
cold little wrinkled hand on her forehead. 

“ Now look here, child,” she said pre- 
sently, when Theo was calmer, “ you have 
had enough trial and trouble for the years 
you have lived, it seems to me. When I 
told you just now that I was very much 
obliged to you, had you the faintest idea 
what I meant ?” 

‘You had been talking to Gerald, and 
I thought you might mean that you were 
obliged to me for him,” said Theo with a 
happy smile, looking up into the old face 
beside her. 

“That is exactly what I did mean,” said 
Lady Redcliff, nodding. ‘‘ And now I want 
to know what you are going to do with 
that poor young man in future? Not set 
him to some stupefying work again, I 
hope ?” 

“He must find something to do; we 
have spent all our money.” 

“Yes; you seem to have behaved like a 
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wonderful pair of idiots. But I warned 
you long ago that he couldn’t work. He 
was not born to make money, but to spend 
it. I told you so before, and you knew 
quite well I was right. Now, do you see 
what I am driving at?” 

* Not quite,” said Theo, 

“Then you are blind. You and he are 
my children. He must do nothing, and 
you must have this house for your home. 
Ah yes, I know you used to be frightfully 
bored here, but it won’t be so bad, perhaps, 
now that youhave him. You needn’t look 
disgusted. I'll make him a good allowance.” 

“But, grandmamma—thank you so much 
—but he could not!” exclaimed Theo, 
quite roused by this startling proposal. 

“Why not? I have nothing to do with 
the Norths,” said Lady Redcliff rather 
angrily, bringing a sudden flush of colour 
into Theo’s face. 

“ He could not,” she repeated. 

“He cav, and he shall,” said Lady 
Redcliff. 

“ He won't, grandmamma.” 

“He will. I know him better than you 
do. You were always the blindest person 
in the world ; you always thought, if you 
liked people, that they must want to do 
what they ought. I know better, my dear. 
I wonder by this time you have not picked 
up more knowledge of men. Mr. Gerald 
will be very glad to be lazy, and to live 
on somebody else for the rest of his life.” 

Theo coloured almost angrily ; but then 
she could not help smiling. 

“On the contrary,” she said, “ Gerald 
likes work, and if you ask him he will tell 
you so.” 

“T dare say he will; but I sha’n’t believe 
him, You will see; I shall settle it all. 
He is not so downright ungracious and 
ungrateful as you.” 

“Tm sorry——” 

“ Don’t be a humbug.” 

But he is quite as independent as I am.” 

There is no knowing how long this dis- 
pute might have gone on, or how angry 
Lady Redcliff would have become with 
Theo’s obstinacy. Probably they would 
have argued till Gerald came in to answer 
for himself. But in the midst the butler 
came to ask if Mrs. Goodall could see Mrs. 


Fane. 
“Mrs. Goodall! What a bore! Do 


you want to see that fat creature?” said 
Lady Redcliff. 

Yes, please,” said Theo meekly. 

“T hope she has not brought a dozen 
Are there any babies, Finn ?” 


babies, 





Finn gravely answered that he thought 
there was one in the carriage. 

“Let it stay there. What a fool the 
woman is!” said Lady Redcliff, half aside. 

Helen came in, fair, and placid, and 
peaceful. She was dreadfully afraid of 
Lady Redcliff, but she did not show it in 
the least, except by watching her a little 
anxiously after her first greeting with 
Theo. She sat and asked little ques- 
tions, and answered Theo’s questions, and 
looked at her with soft, sympathising eyes. 
Even in this dark room it was easy to see 
what a change there was in Theo. Helen 
was very sorry, but she could say nothing 
now—certainly not while this old dragon, 
as she mentally called Lady Redcliff, was 
in the room. 

‘Well, Theo,” she said presently, “ has 
Gerald made any plans yet 3” 

‘For the future? No,” said Theo, 
glancing across at her grandmother, who 
was amusing herself by staring at Helen. 

The rich potter’s wife was a soft, pretty 
sight in her furs and velvets; her fair, 
bright hair, her delicate skin, her sleepy 
eyes, with their long lashes, were un- 
changed from the girlish days when Lady 
Redcliff had seen her before. It was a 
sort of beauty that Lady Redcliff despised ; 
all milk and sugar, as she described it, 
She looked from one young woman to the 
other, and wondered if any one on earth 
could admire Mrs. Goodall more than Mrs, 
Fane. Theo looked years older than Helen 
now ; hardship, and illness, and grief had 
left a mark never to be effaced—no, not by 
a whole lifetime of idleness and ease. No 
one could ever look into Theo’s face now 
without seeing that she had suffered. Her 
girl-beauty was gone ; but there were two or 
three people who thought that she was 
more beautiful than ever. 

“You are a contrast, you two,” said Lady 
Redcliff suddenly. 

“Poor Theo! no wonder,” said Mrs. 
Goodall softly and pityingly ; there was at 
least no doubt in her mind that the 
advantage was on her side. 

She took Theo’s hand and held it 
caressingly, while Theo lay and smiled at 
her. 

“ When people are weak, they don’t like 
to be pulled about,” said Lady Redeliff 
impatiently ; but Helen did not take this 
remark to herself at all. 

“T hear you have brought a child with 
you,” said Lady Redcliff; “he will catch 
cold, or measles, or something, if you keep 
him waiting long in a cab.” 
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“Oh, thank you very much ; he is well | ful idea, but you may think it very unin- 
wrapped up, and nurse will take good care | teresting.” 


of him,” said Helen innocently ; she thought | 


“Don’t mystify the poor thing; her 


Lady Redcliff was going to ask the baby in. | brain won’t stand much exhausting,” said 


* You wouldn’t like to see him, Theo?” | 
she suggested, turning to her cousin. 

“T think, perhaps——” Theo began. 

“T won't have it,” said Lady Redeliff ; 
“ quite enough excitement for her to see 
you, without being introduced to a strange 
child ; though no doubt he is immensely 
worth seeing.” 

“ As to that,” said Helen, smiling good- 
humouredly, ‘‘I dare say he would seem 
to you much the same as other babies.” 

“No; I’m quite aware that there never 
was such a child before. He is the image 
of his father, isn’t he? How is his 
father ¢” 

“ Very well, thank you; he is in London, 
but I thought he had better not come with 
me to-day.” 

“ What a horrid disappointment !” said 
Lady Redcliff; “I should have been 
charmed to see him. I respect Mr. 
Goodall; he is something unique in my 
experience.” 

Here even Helen’s placid mind began to 
suspect impertinence, and she turned away 
to Theo with a faint extra shade of colour 
in her cheeks, But a little feeling of 
defiance made her go on talking about 
John. She was an excellent wife; she 
liked John much better now than when 
she married him, and though she was not 
quite blind to his defects, she thought him 
in most things very superior to other men. 

“Do you know, Theo,” she said, “ John 
has been wondering very much what Gerald 
means to do. He has made no plans, 
then?” 

‘Other people may have made plans for 
him, perhaps,” remarked Lady Redcliff. 
“Tell Mr. Goodall so, with my compli- 
ments, if he thinks of teaching him to 
make pots.” 

Helen gave Lady Redcliff a rather bored 
little smile ; she thought this was only a 
rude joke, not worth noticing, and she 
went on talking to Theo, who lay looking 
with grave, tired eyes ; it did not seem 
necessary, then, to explain what her grand- 
mother meant. 

“T don’t know that I ought to say any- 
thing about it,” said Helen; “perhaps I 
ought to leave it toJohn ; but I should so 
much like to know what you think, Theo. 





Of course to me it seems a most delight- 


Lady Redcliff. “I’m curious, too, to know 


| what Mr. Goodall has imagined, but I must 


warn you it is all of no use.” 

“Don’t say that, grandmamma,” said 
Theo, lifting up her head. “Tell me, 
Nell; John is very kind; what is it?” 

** Well, dear,” said Helen with a little 
hesitation, ‘“‘you know the old house at 
Deerhurst, where Gerald used to live. I 
think I told you in a letter that John had 
bought it and the colliery. And it struck 
him the other day that if Gerald had 
nothing else to do, you might like to come 
and live there, and he could have his old 
post of manager, if he wouldn’t despise it 
—till he gets something better. Ofcourse 
it is a bad neighbourhood, but you know 
it already, and you and I would have each 
other. Of course I see lots of advantages, 
but then it is quite impossible for me not 
to look at it selfishly, don’t you see, 
Theo ?” 

She stopped, looking at her cousin with 
real eagerness and anxiety, but Theo’s eyes 
were fixed on Lady Redcliff, who had flung 
herself back in her chair and snatched up 
@ newspaper. 

“John is very kind,” Theo repeated 
absently ; then, after a moment’s pause, 
she looked at Helen and smiled. ‘ Thank 
you so much,” she said; “Gerald must 
decide. Everybody is very kind to us. 
I must tell you, Nell, how good grand- 
mamma has been.” 

** Don’t be a fool or a hypocrite,” said 
Lady Redcliff behind her newspaper. 

At that moment, before Theo had time 
to say anything more, the door opened and 
Gerald came in. He looked bright and 
well, and he and Helen met as cordially 
as if they had been old friends. 

“T have just seen Mr. Goodall,” he 
said toher. ‘ He has done me an immense 
kindness ; he has given me work to do, 
and a house to live in. He is the best 
fellow I ever met.” 

Helen flushed with pleasure, and Theo 
could not help smiling as she looked at 
him; but for a moment neither of them 
spoke. The first voice heard was Lady 
Redcliff’s, she herself being still hidden 
from sight by the Times. 

“‘ What a happy release for me!” said 
this old philosopher. 
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